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OUR  VANISHING  TYPES. 

*Solon  H.  Borglum,  Arts  '80. 


mm 


/ERY  type  of  man  or  beast  has  its  value  in  the  history 
ffj         of  the  world.    I  use  the  word  "type"  with  reference 
to  character  evolved  from  peculiar  conditions.  When 
such   conditions   change,   the   type   naturally   disap- 
pears.   But  its  value  is  marked. 

Of  all  types  the  pioneer  is  the  most  valuable. 
America  would  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  red  man 
had  not  the  strongest,  the  most  honest,  the  most  ad- 
venturous spirits  of  the  Old  World  come  over  here 
and  driven  him  back,  step  by  step,  along  the  trail  of  the  setting 
sun. 

The  Puritan  became  the  pioneer.  He  could  no  more '"  stay 
still"  in  New  England  than  in  Old  England.  He  was  always 
seeking  to  reach  the  bend  in  the  road  that  would  develop  new 
scenes.  Farm  after  farm  he  picked  up,  cleared,  and  abandoned 
on  his  inevitable  progress  toward  the  Pacific. 

A  man  who  travels  with  an  ax  in  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in 
the  other,  with  a  cruel  and  cunning  enemy  all  about  him,  must 
have  industry,  courage  and  shrewdness.  Otherwise  his  journey 
would  be  short.  The  pioneer  had  these  qualities  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  Grim  necessity  taught  him  the  lesson  of  organiz- 
ing and  conserving  his  forces.  He  learned  the  secrets  of  wild 
things  and  put  them  to  his  own  use.  The  trail  of  the  pioneer 
may  be  traced  from  Salem  to  San  Francisco — a  line  of  people 


*Arts  '80.    Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  for  which  this 
article  was  originally  written,  appearing  in  the  issue  of  November  24,  1910. 
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sound  of  morals,  broad  of  sympathies  and  boundless  of  hos- 
pitality. 

But  the  pioneer  has  disappeared.  The  man  whose  children 
have  made  the  West  a  great  power  has  gone.  He  not  only 
opened  up  that  vast  section ;  he  left  it  a  heritage  of  big-bodied, 
hard-fisted,  shrewd  men.  Conditions  have  changed.  There  is 
nothing  left  to  explore — no  bend  in  the  road.  True,  one  still 
sees  the  prairie-schooner — between  railroads.  But  the  people 
who  move  from  place  to  place  in  the  West  today  are  a  restless 
type  who  live  on  canned  goods  instead  of  on  the  wild  game  of 
the  plains. 

Modern  methods  are  rapidly  putting  the  mining  prospector 
out  of  business.  While  I  was  at  Prescott  a  short  time  ago  I 
saw  a  number  of  the  old  type  of  miners,  also  many  of  the  young 
graduates  of  the  school  of  mines,  the  one  affecting  to  despise 
the  other.  Science  has  taught  the  young  man  of  today 
how  to  look  for  gold,  and  better  still,  where  to  look  for  it. 
It  has  taught  him  to  reduce  low-grade  ore  profitably.  But  the 
old  miner  still  insists  upon  blundering  about,  always  on  the 
lookout  for  nuggets,  his  brain  full  of  visions  of  vast  deposits 
of  the  pure  metal. 

He  it  is,  however,  who  has  discovered  the  great  mines.  Few 
if  any  of  these  were  got  through  scientific  methods.  But  once 
the  old  miner  makes  his  find,  he  sells  out  cheaply,  as  a  rule,  and 
the  property  is  then  developed  by  engineers  and  scientific  men 
into  a  great  mining-camp.  Perhaps  the  most  misrepresented 
of  all  the  Western  types  is  the  cowboy.  The  people  of  the  East 
have  been  led  by  ignorant  or  careless  writers,  painters  and 
sculptors  to  confuse  him  with  the  cattle  ''rustler"  or  raider. 
He  has  been  pictured  as  a  desperado,  going  about  "shooting 
up"  towns  and  leaving  a  trail  of  carnage  behind.  Such  char- 
acters have  existed  and  do  exist  in  connection  with  the  cattle 
industry  of  the  West,  but  they  are  not  the  dominant  type.  There 
is  the  cowboy  who  comes  to  the  ranch  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
and  at  all  other  times  is  a  vagabond.  This  is  a  type  that  the 
people  of  the  East  have  had  thrust  before  them. 

The  cowboy  first  got  his  bad  name  from  the  practice  of 
speculators  years  ago.     These  men  used  to  go  as  far  west  as 
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possible,  buy  a  small  bunch  of  cattle,  and  drive  them  east  to 
the  markets  of  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  bunch 
in  its  progress  eastward,  used  to  absorb  all  stray  cattle,  in- 
creasing like  a  snowball  as  the  result  of  raids  upon  unprotected 
herds.  Also  vast  herds  of  cattle  were  driven  from  the  Texas 
ranches  to  the  northern  markets.  These  enormous  bunches  re- 
quired many  men  to  attend  them.  In  the  mixing  of  herds  and 
brands,  fighting  frequently  occurred.  Subsequently,  laws  were 
passed  compelling  the  fencing  in  of  great  ranches,  and  this  took 
away  the  more  romantic  feature  of  the  occupation  of  the  soldier 
of  the  plains.  He  was  made  a  mere  fence-rider,  Science  is 
crowding  out  the  old  type  of  desperado  cowboy.  A  better  breed 
of  cattle  is  being  developed  and  the  men  selected  to  care  for 
them  must  know  their  business.  Science  has  taught  that  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  cattle  they  must  be  made  comfortable. 

If  there  is  anything  that  a  first-class  western  man  resents, 
it  is  the  assertion  that  the  disreputable  cow-punchers  are  natives 
of  that  section.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  ruffians  were  almost 
invariably  drifted  from  the  cattle-yards  of  the  eastern  markets. 
To  be  sure,  they  ran  things  for  a  time  with  a  high  hand,  but 
just  so  soon  as  the  western  communities  felt  that  they  were 
strong  enough,  they  organized  vigilance  committees  and  drove 
the  intruders  away.  The  real  cowboy  today  is  the  man  who 
makes  his  occupation  as  much  a  business  as  the  farmer  or  man- 
ufacturer, and  he  is  quite  as  much  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  West  as  either  of  the  others. 

Another  vanishing  type  is  the  Western  sheriff.  The  sheriff 
has  been  portrayed  as  a  blood-thirsty  daredevil.  He  is  almost 
always  a  daredevil — almost  never  blood-thirsty.  The  man  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  purge  the  frontier  of  the  law- 
less characters  that  infested  it  for  years  was  invariably  the 
antithesis  of  those  he  hunted.  They  were  brutal,  blustering, 
drunken;  he  was  gentle,  quiet,  sober. 

He  was  a  man  who  rarely  compromised  with  crime.  To 
attempt  to  bribe  him  meant  to  incur  his  deepest  enmity.  He 
was  invariably  good-natured  and  brave.  Among  his  vices  were 
drinking,  swearing  and  gambling,  yet  in  these  he  indulged  mod- 
erately.   If  he  boasted  at  all,  it  was  not  that  he  had  assassinated 
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some  one,  but  that  he  had  done  his  capturing  without  the  use 
of  a  gun.  His  pride  was  to  go  out  and  take  a  desperado  single- 
handed  and  without  bloodshed. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Western  sheriff  is  his  humaneness. 
He  is  occasionally  called  upon  to  arrest  some  desperado  who 
was  a  "pal"  of  his  in  cow-punching  days.  To  such  a  one  he  is 
apt  to  allow  every  latitude  that  mercy  may  suggest.  But  woe 
to  the  one  who  would  abuse  this  privilege. 

The  sheriff,  as  a  type,  is  putting  his  own  nose  out  of  joint. 
The  criminal  of  the  West  has  been  and  is  being  hunted  out.  In 
his  place  has  come  a  milder  type,  the  product  of  Eastern  civiliza- 
tion— the  pickpocket  and  the  confidence  man.  These  do  not  re- 
quire for  their  extinction  the  sheriff  of  the  bygone  days.  An 
ordinary  policeman  can  round  them  up. 

Then  again,  the  great  ranches  are  being  organized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  cattle-rustling  extremely  difficult;  and  the 
desperado  who  used  to  follow  his  business  is  disappearing  from 
very  lack  of  occupation.  He  can  find  only  a  temporary  asylum 
nowadays  in  the  mining  camps,  since  these,  too,  are  organized 
along  scientific  and  civic  lines.  The  respectable  labor  element 
will  not  receive  him,  and  he  has  nothing  left  but  the  painful 
alternative  of  reformation. 

Indian  character  types  are  disappearing.  The  number  of 
Indians  in  the  country  remains  about  the  same.  Although  the 
death-rate  among  the  red  people  is  great,  the  birth-rate  is  also 
large. 

In  taking  the  census  of  the  Indian,  the  government  takes 
no  account  of  the  white  or  black  squaw-man,  but  does  include 
the  half-breed  children,  since  these  receive  rations  just  like  the 
full-blooded  ones.  The  government  takes  better  care  of  the 
Indian  than  he  did  of  himself.  The  Sioux  nation,  for  instance, 
was  divided  into  many  tribes,  which  were  constantly  fighting 
with  one  another.     To  this  the  government  put  a  stop. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Indians  have  received  their  her- 
itage, and  have  separated  themselves  from  government  patron- 
age and  also  from  their  own  tribes.  Then  there  are  many  who, 
although  feeling  they  are  cheated  by  government  agents,  think 
that  they  fare  better  than  if  left  to  themselves. 
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Some  Indian  tribes  have  absolutely  disappeared,  while  of 
others  but  a  straggling  few — perhaps  a  hundred — are  left.  The 
Indian  scout  has  gone,  since  the  government  no  longer  needs 
him  to  guide  its  soldiers  to  the  haunts  of  his  red  brethren  or  to 
spy  upon  and  report  their  movements  to  the  federal  officers. 

The  Indian  medicine-man  has  disappeared,  not  through  the 
operation  of  a  natural  or  economic  law,  but  by  government  edict. 
For  many  years  the  federal  authorities  bore  with  this  per- 
nicious nuisance.  He  was  forever  inciting  the  red  men  to  war, 
either  with  other  tribes  or  against  the  whites.  He  was  the  most 
mischievous  busybody  that  the  Western  wilds  ever  produced. 

I  have  endeavored  to  preserve  the  historic  value  of  the 
sun-dance.  This  performance,  or  religious  orgy,  is  got  up  by 
the  medicine-man.  Those  who  participate  in  it  are  victims  of 
his  wiles.  An  Indian,  let  us  say,  sees  a  vision  of  himself  doing 
some  great  deed.  He  relates  his  dream  to  the  medicine-man, 
and  that  functionary  promises  him  that  if  he  goes  through  the 
sun-dance  he  will  be  able  to  do  the  great  deed  he  has  dreamed 
about;  also  that  he  will  be  immune  from  every  harm,  even  death 
itself. 

The  ceremony  is  too  horrible  for  words.  The  victim  thrusts 
two  huge  skewers  through  the  flesh  of  his  chest.  To  each  end 
of  these  is  attached  a  thong  that  is  fastened  to  a  post.  He,  if 
he  would  perform  the  great  deed  dreamed  of,  must  dance  and 
whirl  and  tug  at  this  until  he  has  torn  the  skewer  through  his 
flesh.  Before  the  ordeal  comes,  many  back  out;  the  relations 
of  others  bribe  the  medicine-man  to  get  them  off.  Sometimes 
after  the  skewers  are  put  in,  the  victim  backs  out,  and  the  wood 
must  then  be  cut  out,  since  it  is  against  the  law  to  draw  the 
skewer  out  endwise.  I  have  in  my  studio  the  implements  used 
in  the  last  sun-dance  the  government  permitted. 

The  buffalo  dance  is  a  most  interesting  affair.  In  it  the 
hunters  illustrate  what  they  have  gone  through  in  the  chase. 
Instead  of  bragging  with  their  tongues,  as  does  the  white  man, 
they  use  pantomine.  Stealthily  they  describe  the  sneaking  pro- 
cess of  stalking  game  and  dragging  it  home.  They  describe  how 
they  fell  into  the  water  and  were  nearly  killed — anything  to 
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enhance  their  prowess  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  dance  is 
kept  up  to  the  monotonous  beating  of  the  tom-tom.   ' 

The  congratulatory  dance  that  follows  a  war  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  wonderful  exaggeration.  Each  indicates  the  usually  un- 
believable number  of  persons  he  has  killed. 

An  odd  thing  about  the  Indian  is  that  we  never  have  found 
one  of  his  costumes  the  cut  of  which  does  not  show  the  influence 
of  the  styles  affected  by  white  men.  All  the  Indian  coats  that 
I  have  seen,  however  ancient,  resemble  those  of  the  soldier.  The 
decorations  which  the  Indians  affect  today  are  clearly  copied 
from  those  of  the  white  people. 

I  have  made  it  my  special  business  to  perpetuate  the  par- 
ticular type  of  horse  found  in  the  West.  There  is  not  a  phase 
of  Western  history  that  has  not  been  largely  influenced  by  this 
animal.  Pioneer,  cowboy,  sheriff,  Indian,  prospector — all  have 
used  the  horse.  He  has  been  cheerful  companion  and  faithful 
servant  to  each  and  every  one  of  them.  In  fact,  he  was  the  sine 
qua  non  of  the  exploitation  of  the  West. 

The  mustang  is  undoubtedly  the  nearest  descendant  of  the 
three  hundred  Arabian  and  Spanish  horses  that  Cortez  brought 
to  Mexico.  He  is  very  tough  and  wiry,  and  cannot  be  broken 
to  domestic  service.  Combined  with  the  ordinary  horse,  how- 
ever, he  has  produced  the  bronco. 

The  bronco  has  a  little  treachery  about  him,  but  not  so  much 
as  the  mustang.  In  combination  with  the  horse  family  he  has 
produced  a  larger  type,  known  as  the  Northwestern  bronco,  a 
rugged,  steady  and  useful  animal,  and  a  good  road  horse  into 
the  bargain.  The  working  of  the  economic  law  is  rapidly  elim- 
inating the  mustang  and  bronco  types.  There  is  no  longer  the 
demand  for  the  tough  pony  that  can  travel  along  mountain  ledges 
and  live  on  next  to  nothing;  and  so,  having  passed  the  period 
of  his  usefulness,  he  is  vanishing,  but  as  a  reward  of  his  fidelity, 
to  reappear  in  higher  types. 

The  horse  is  not  so  old  a  resident  of  the  West  as  the  wild 
steer.  In  fact,  the  very  old  Sioux  Indians  of  today  do  not 
remember  that  their  grandfathers  used  horses  at  all;  and  the 
explorer  Clark  experienced  trouble  in  securing  one,  finally  hap- 
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pening  upon  a  few  animals — old,  broken  ones — that  the  Indians 
had  brought  from  the  South. 

The  passing  of  the  buffalo  is  one  of  the  greatest  scandals 
of  all  history.  This  animal  has  been  ruthlessly  decimated  by 
the  white  man  from  sheer  lust  for  slaughter.  Parties  of  Euro- 
pean hunters  used  to  go  out  and  attack  the  buffalo  just  to  see 
how  many  they  could  shoot  in  a  day,  leaving  their  unused  car- 
casses to  rot  on  the  plains.  Other  persons  have  been  known 
to  kill  them  by  the  dozen,  simply  for  their  tongues. 

For  a  long  time  the  Sioux  nation  controlled  the  buffalo 
herds,  keeping  all  other  Indians  away  from  them.  They  fol- 
lowed them  and  herded  them  just  as  cattlemen  might  have  done. 

The  buffalo  meant  everything  to  these  people.  He  was  their 
house,  their  food,  their  clothing,  their  implements  of  war,  hide, 
flesh  and  bone,  he  belonged  to  them.  His  stomach  was  used  as 
a  cooking  vessel,  the  Indian  making  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in- 
troducing this  organ,  and  then  filling  it  with  hot  stones. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  value  of  the  buffalo. 
The  very  lowest  Indian  will  tell  you  that  this  animal  was  all  his 
people  had  to  live  on  or  to  trade  with. 

Like  the  horses,  the  wild  cattle  are  disappearing  from  the 
plains  and  the  prairies,  reappearing  in  a  higher  type  through 
breeding  with  the  Durham,  the  Jersey,  the  Holstein.  That  there 
were  wild  cattle  on  the  plains  long  ago  and  that  the  Indians  used 
them  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  the  fact  that  we  have  old 
implements  made  from  their  bones.  Very  likely  the  reason  they 
increased  in  number  was  that  their  hides,  horns  and  flesh  did 
not  serve  the  Indians '  purpose  so  well  as  those  of  the  buffalo. 

The  coyote  is  rapidly  dying  off  from  lack  of  food.  He  was 
always  the  scavenger  of  the  plains,  ever  lurking  in  the  trail  of 
the  herds  of  buffalo  and  wild  cattle,  and  feasting  on  those  that 
fell  by  the  wayside  or  were  murdered  and  left  to  rot  in  the  sun. 

Being  a  coward,  the  coyote  attacks  calves  that  have  become 
separated  from  their  mothers.  This  fact  has  led  the  cattlemen 
to  contribute  to  his  taking  off. 

The  wolf  is  no  longer  a  menace  to  the  population  of  the 
West.     He  is  found  now  in  infrequent  and  small  packs,  and  it 
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will  be  but  a  few  years  before  he  wholly  ceases  to  exist  except 
in  menageries. 

I  have  seen  the  Platte  Kiver  in  Nebraska  black  with  wild 
geese  and  duck.  These  birds  have  been  growing  less  numerous 
year  by  year — at  least,  they  do  not  frequent  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  antelope,  a  beautiful  creature,  is  vanishing  before 
the  inroads  of  white  man. 

Away  down  in  the  Barley  Flats  of  the  Saddle-Back  Moun- 
tains of  California  the  grizzly  continues  to  thrive  on  the  miles 
upon  miles  of  wild  barley  there. 

This  monster  will  probably  be  the  last  of  the  great  types 
of  American  game  to  disappear,  since  he  has  the  whole  of  the 
Eocky  Mountain  region  for  a  retreat,  one  from  which  the  white 
man  will  be  slow  to  dislodge  him. 


s^ 


TWO  DAYS  IN  PRAGUE. 

Raphael  N.  Hamilton,  A.  B. 


0  BEGIN  with,  two  days  are  not  enough  to  spend  in 
Prague.  There  is  so  much  to  be  seen  that  only  a 
lightning  calculator  could  do  it  all  in  such  a  time, 
without  confusion.  We  did  not  see  it  all  and  the 
ideas  of  what  we  did  are  more  or  less  confused,  for 
Prague  mingles  past  and  present  customs  and  sur- 
roundings in  a  pleasantly  careless  manner,  which  is 
bewildering  to  a  newly  arrived  visitor. 
In  the  Eudolphinum  Gallery,  which  we  visited  early  the  first 
morning,  we  realized  something  of  the  glorious  antiquity  of 
Bohemia  and  of  this  venerable  city,  its  capital.  There  were  pic- 
tures there,  by  Bohemian  artists,  which  were  painted  long,  long 
before  Columbus  had  learned  his  A  B  C's,  and  they  were  splen- 
did paintings,  too !  We  hear  a  lot  about  the  early  Italian  cult  of 
artists,  while  this  school  is  seldom  mentioned.  In  this  one  col- 
lection we  found  many  a  charming  canvas  which  rivalled  the 
best  workmanship  of  the  more  southern  masters.  Quaint  they 
may  be ;  but  even  we  realized  that  the  saints  and  Madonnas  of 
the  fourteenth  century  had  a  real  spirituality  of  expression, 
which  is  lacking  in  more  modern  representations. 

Coming  out  of  the  Eudolphinum  we  did  not  walk  directly 
home,  and  our  wanderings  lead  us  past  the  Clementinum,  a 
handsome  group  of  buildings  erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  1653.  It 
covers  at  least  a  good-sized  city  block  and  still  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal colleges  in  the  University  of  Prague. 

Before  we  had  walked  much  farther  we  realized  that  the 
streets  in  this  quarter  were  by  no  means  straight,  and,  with 
trepidation,  we  followed  the  twistings  first  of  this  one,  then  of 
that,  hoping  all  the  while  that  we  were  not  lost.    Nor  were  we 
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sure  that  we  could  ever  get  home,  until  coming  under  an  arch- 
way, we  stood  in  a  large  square,  which  we  recognized  as  the 
"Rathaus  Platz."  The  medieval  charm  of  that  square  was  cap- 
tivating. There  were  heavy  stone  arcades,  supporting  the  upper 
stories  of  the  surrounding  dwellings  and  sheltering  pedestrians 
and  salesmen  beneath  the  passage  that  they  formed.  There  was 
a  large  religious  painting  on  the  house  to  the  east,  a  column  to 
the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  center,  and,  above 
all,  rose  the  rough  grey  walls,  the  steep  tiled  roof,  the  towers 
and  turreted  spires  of  "Teynkirche."  This  church  dates  from 
1370  and,  forty  years  after  its  commencement,  it  witnessed  the 
preaching  of  John  Huss,  for  it  was  here  that  he  marshalled  his 
forces  prior  to  the  disastrous  Hussite  wars,  and  after  "Tryn- 
kirche"  had  become  a  Hussite  church.  Within  this  building 
mellowed  light  finds  its  way  through  the  tall  lancet  windows  and 
only  partly  reveals  the  rich  carving  on  a  score  of  altars,  the 
masterpieces  on  the  walls  and  the  quaint  effigies  on  many  an 
ancient  tomb.  One  of  the  latter  contains  the  mortal  remains  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  Astronomers  never  do  get  their  full  mead  of 
praise  and  poor  Tycho,  eclipsed  by  his  pupil,  has  received  even 
less  than  his  proportionate  share;  for  when  Kepler  formulated 
his  remarkable  laws,  his  master  was  dead  and  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  pupil's  deductions  followed  as  a 
consequence  from  the  teacher's  observations. 

There  are  times  when  one  wishes  that  it  did  not  take  so  long 
just  to  get  something  to  eat.  At  luncheon,  that  first  day,  we 
thought  the  waiter  never  would  finish  bringing  in  the  courses  of 
an  elongated  "table  d'  bote"  menu.  However,  we  were  finally 
set  free  and  hastened  to  get  into  the  hotel  carriage,  while  the 
hotel  porter  instructed  the  hotel  coachman  to  show  us  the  prin- 
cipal sights  of  the  town.  Our  coachman  spoke  no  English.  Under 
the  heading,  "Drives,"  our  German  phrase  book  only  had  a  few 
of  those  universal  sentences  which  never  seem  useful  on  any 
particular  occasion.  Hence,  none  of  us  are  willing  to  vouch  that 
we  understood  all  our  driver  said.  Perhaps  his  German  aided 
in  confusing  our  ideas  of  Prague;  yet  as  it  was,  it  was  a  delight- 
ful drive  and  we  were  able  to  find  out  enough  concerning  most 
of  the  things  which  we  saw. 
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There  was  the  old  Rathaus  itself,  with  a  fine  old  tower  and 
chapel,  one  mass  of  carving,  where  a  queer  Venetian  clock, 
antique  for  centuries,  still  hangs  and  where  crowds  still  gather 
every  hour  to  see  the  twelve  Apostles  peep  out  through  two  tiny 
doors,  while  a  skeleton  strikes  the  time  and  several  downcast 
looking  Turks  sadly  shake  their  turbaned  heads. 

There  were  the  many  venerable  churches  with  open  doors, 
through  which  as  we  went  by  we  could  sometimes  catch  glances 
of  lighted  candles  still  burning  on  the  altars.  There  were  people 
constantly  passing  in  and  out  of  the  churches,  too,  and  we  began 
to  understand  how  thoroughly  Catholic  the  town  is — in  fact,  as 
far  as  we  could  learn,  there  are  only  four  non-Catholic  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  to  be  found  there.  We  saw  one  of  these,  the 
Greek  Church,  in  the  "Rathaus  Platz"  and  one  a  minute  later. 
It  was  the  old  synagogue ;  partly  built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
partly  before  that  time,  it  has  endured  much  from  the  hand  of 
time  and  weather.  It  seemed  to  us  that  it  looked  a  little  sad  and 
lonesome,  standing  by  itself  in  a  small  open  place. 

We  drove  on,  looking  to  right  and  left  with  interest  and 
sometimes  looking  ahead  with  anxiety  when  our  man  on  the  box 
gave  his  horses  their  heads  and  turned  round  with  another 
lengthy  German  explanation.  We  did  not  run  over  any  one  nor 
get  run  over  ourselves,  but  we  risked  a  lot  in  those  narrow, 
crowded,  hurrying  streets. 

The  vegetable  market  lay  in  our  path  and  we  drove  straight 
through  it.  The  people,  startled  by  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs, 
moved  hastily  out  of  the  way,  but  did  not  even  hesitate  in  their 
bargaining. 

Then  came  Charles  Bridge.  For  six  hundred  years  it  has 
been  the  principal  link  between  the  quarters  of  the  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moldau,  and  a  handsome  old  bridge  it  is,  with 
colossal  statues  of  the  saints  placed  at  frequent  intervals  along 
the  parapets,  and  a  fortified  gateway  at  either  end. 

Almost  in  the  center  of  the  stream  there  is  a  small  metal 
cross  set  into  the  stonework  and  a  bronze  medallion  of  St.  John 
Nepomucene.  It  was  from  this  exact  spot  that  he  was  hurled  to 
martyrdom  by  the  command  of  Wenceslaus  the  Fourth.  With 
the  rest  of  the  traffic,  we  drove  by;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  guar- 
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dian  angel  of  the  place  gave  his  benediction  even  to  ns  hurried 
travelers. 

The  part  of  the  city  we  next  entered  must  be  the  aristocratic 
district  of  the  town,  for  we  passed  one  fine  palace  after  another. 
More  interesting  than  the  majority  was  that  of  the  Wallensteins. 
The  lord  of  this  manor  in  1648  saved  the  liberty  and  faith  of  his 
countrymen,  when  his  army  put  a  stop  to  the  victories  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  king. 

In  the  same  streets  with  the  palaces  and  in  the  side  streets, 
right  and  left,  are  scores  of  picture-book  houses;  big  sombre 
ones,  quaint  little  ones,  dingy  ones  and  bright  ones;  and  over 
the  door,  almost  invariably,  is  a  shrine.  Here  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  there  to  a  patron  saint,  sometimes  it  is  well 
painted,  sometimes  crudely,  but  it  is  always  revered,  and  con- 
tributes in  no  small  degree  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  scene. 

The  road  we  were  following  lead  up  a  rather  steep  hill  and 
passed  several  military  barracks.  The  uniforms  of  the  officers 
were  varied  and  each  more  dazzling  than  the  other.  Their  bril- 
liancy, however,  is  not  the  only  thing  which  makes  contrast  with 
the  dull  stone  walls  of  Prague.  The  citizens  are  very  fond  of 
flowers.  They  have  them  everywhere,  even  in  suspended  boxes 
on  the  lamp-posts,  and,  late  as  it  was  in  September,  everywhere 
they  were  in  bloom,  lending  a  continual  holiday  appearance  to 
the  town. 

Our  coachman  had  become  less  talkative  of  late.  Probably 
we  had  shown  our  complete  ignorance  by  saying  "Ja"  some 
time  when  we  should  have  said  "Nein,"  which  is  enough  to  dis- 
courage the  best  conversationalist.  Now  he  broke  forth  again 
and  by  a  free  mingling  of  gesticulations  with  his  words  gave  us 
to  understand  that  something  was  going  to  happen  a  little  far- 
ther on  to  the  right.  We  decided  not  to  commit  ourselves,  so 
only  murmured  "Ach  Soo"  and  waited. 

It  was  another  surprise.  We  came  out  from  behind  a  build- 
ing and  there  lay  almost  the  whole  town  at  our  feet.  It  was  a 
charming  panorama;  the  winding  river,  the  many  bridges,  the 
numerous  spires  and  domes,  the  twisting  rows  of  houses  that 
outlined  the  crooked  streets  and,  way  beyond,  the  green  plains 
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and  dark  forests  of  the  surrounding  country.  We  had  hardly 
realized  we  could  get  up  so  high. 

On  this  commanding  promontory  stand  the  Cathedral,  the 
royal  palace,  the  palace  of  the  Prince- Archbishop,  the  Church 
of  Loretto  and  the  Capuchin  Convent. 

We  went  to  the  last  place  first,  just  to  see  the  cannon  shots 
in  its  walls,  which  are  other  reminders  of  Gustavus  Adolphus; 
then  we  came  back  to  Loretto.  As  may  be  guessed,  it  derives  its 
name  from  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  house  of  the  Holy 
Family,  the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Italian  town 
on  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  beautiful  church,  a  center  of  much  de- 
votion and  has  evidently  been  so  for  many  years.  In  the  treas- 
ury we  were  shown  a  quantity  of  rich  and  handsome  votive 
offerings,  among  them  an  ostensorium  decorated  with  six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty-two  diamonds,  and  valued  at  over 
a  million  of  dollars. 

There  were  flags  in  the  Palace  Square,  candles  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  Archiepiscopal  dwelling,  and  there  was  a  tingle  of 
expectancy  in  the  air.  When  we  drove  up  in  front  of  the  im- 
mense Gothic  Cathedral  and  saw  the  national  colors  of  Austria 
floating  from  the  highest  tower,  we  asked  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Then  we  learned  what  we  should  have  known.  There 
was  also  a  Duke  of  Bohemia  who  is  St.  Wenceslaus.  His  feast 
was  to  be  on  the  morrow  and  his  relics  are  preserved  in  a 
medieval  chapel  of  the  church.  The  preparations  were  for  his 
fete.  We  considered  that  we  had  already  seen  enough  tem- 
porarily to  content  the  eye,  so  decided  to  come  back  to  the 
church  on  the  day  of  the  festivities. 

In  my  mind  the  rest  of  the  drive  jumbles  itself  into  a  motley 
picture,  where  long  streets  of  houses,  losing  their  outlines  in  the 
twilight,  form  the  background;  where,  here  and  there,  a  peace- 
ful monastery  or  stately  church  stands  forth  more  clearly  in  the 
dusk;  where  lamplight  falls  on  corner  shrines  and  on  more 
bright  uniforms;  where  Bohemian  garnets  send  ruddy  rays 
from  shop  windows;  where  bells  are  ringing  the  angelus,  and  the 
sun  has  painted  the  sky  a  hundred  hues  and  left  Prague  to  the 
magic  of  the  after-glow. 

Our  last  day  in  Prague  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
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what  with  going  to  church  and  getting  lost  again,  the  morning 
passed  very  rapidly. 

It  was  afternoon  before  we  made  onr  promised  visit  to  the 
"Dom." 

A  tramcar  (one  never  speaks  of  street  cars  in  Europe)  took 
us  from  our  front  door  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral.  We 
were  surprised  as  we  went  to  see  how  many  people  were  going 
in  the  same  direction,  and  we  were  more  surprised  to  see  the 
transformation  which,  over  night,  had  taken  place  in  the  Pal- 
ace Square.  A  quantity  of  bright  booths  now  stood  on  all 
sides,  where  ginger  bread  men,  rosaries  and  pictures  of  St. 
Wenceslaus  were  exhibited  for  sale,  and  the  quiet  walls  of  the 
stately  buildings  had  roused  themselves  long  enough  to  echo 
the  chatter  of  the  purchasers. 

With  the  rest  of  the  European  Cathedrals,  that  of  Prague 
has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes — extensions  and  restora- 
tions, after  several  destructive  fires,  have  changed  its  original 
appearance  beyond  recognition.  We  had  nothing  but  admira- 
tion for  the  accomplishments  of  all  the  by-gone  architects,  who 
had  been  engaged  upon  the  work;  but  were  especially  pleased 
with  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  half  century.  In  that 
time  the  entire  nave  has  been  reconstructed  in  the  original 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  so  that  it  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
the  older  choir.  This  more  ancient  part  of  the  building  is  itself 
large  enough  to  be  a  cathedral  and  when  the  partition,  divid- 
ing the  new  from  the  old,  is  destroyed,  the  whole  will  be  one  of 
the  biggest  churches  in  the  world. 

Coming  in  from  the  bright  autumn  sunshine,  our  eyes  re- 
fused, for  a  moment,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  softened  light 
of  the  interior  and  the  first  upward  glance  at  the  exceptionally 
tall  columns  and  the  indistinct  outlines  of  the  stone  vaulted  ceil- 
ing, made  us  hesitate  and  wonder  how  man  dared  to  build  so 
high.  We  were  in  the  choir  and  by  the  time  we  looked  around 
us  once  more,  things  had  taken  on  their  natural  shapes,  and 
what  had  only  been  spots  of  light  before,  resolved  themselves 
into  candelabra,  full  of  burning  tapers,  before  the  numerous 
statues  of  the  saints.     The  high  altar,  a  simple  marble  struc- 
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ture,  was  plainly  visible  and  so  were  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Canons  who,  seated  in  their  stalls,  were  chanting  Vespers. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Wenceslaus  was  on  the  right  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated  within.  From  where  we  stood,  we  could  see 
the  rich  old  colors  of  the  frescoes  on  the  walls,  which  were 
painted  centuries  ago  to  commemorate  the  memorable  events  in 
the  life  of  Bohemia's  holy  ruler.  A  ceaseless  stream  of  people 
was  entering  the  church  and  making  directly  for  the  chapel 
where  they  were  only  allowed  time  for  a  short  visit  and  then 
shown  out  through  a  side  door  in  order  to  admit  the  waiting 
throng  of  new-comers.  We  joined  the  procession,  but  before  we 
reached  our  destination  were  distracted  from  our  path  by  a  new 
wonder.  This  was  the  tomb  of  the  saint  who  was  martyred  from 
the  Charles'  bridge.  The  sarcophagus  which  contains  the  dust 
of  St.  John  Nepomucene  is  at  least  twelve  feet  long  and  equally 
high  and  is  completely  made  of  the  purest  silver.  Above  it  hangs 
a  crimson  canopy  of  velvet  supported  at  the  corners  by  four 
angels  also  wrought  in  silver. 

The  head  and  foot  of  the  tomb  form  two  altars  in  one  of 
which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  always  kept.  Before  it,  con- 
tinually are  burning,  seven  lamps  of  precious  metal  and  innum- 
erable offerings  of  candles. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  church,  Ben- 
ediction was  about  to  begin,  so  we  sat  down  in  the  last  seats  left 
and  listened,  in  the  twilight,  to  the  same  splendid  Latin  hymns 
which  we  had  learned  to  love  in  the  Students'  Chapel  of  our 
Alma  Mater. 

How  soon  it  grows  late !  We  looked  at  our  watches,  con- 
sulted each  other  to  see  that  there  was  no  mistake  and  then  had 
to  hurry  back  to  supper,  leaving  un visited  the  chapel  of  St. 
Wenceslaus. 

In  our  homeward  journey,  we  were  alone,  while  all  the 
streets  which  led  up  to  the  cathedral  were  alive  with  expectant 
humanity,  eagerly  making  for  that  goal  which  we  had  just  left. 

The  other  churches  had  been  crowded  in  the  morning,  but 
aside  from  that  the  whole  of  Prague  must  have  made  a  visit 
to  its  primal  church  during  the  course  of  that  autumnal  day. 

So  deserted  was  our  car,  that  the  conductor  stepped  inside 
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to  chat  with  us,  his  only  passengers,  but  we  alas !  knew  scarcely 
enough  of  his  language  to  tell  him  that  we  did  not  understand. 
Taking  pity  on  our  embarrassment,  he  did  not  leave  us  in  dis- 
gust, but  nodded  and  smiled  and  took  the  trouble  to  point  out 
a  particularly  pretty  view.  It  included  the  feathery  tree  tops  of 
a  park,  the  glorious  colors  of  the  setting  sun  and  the  solemn 
ramparts  of  the  town.  This  was  our  last  panorama  of  Prague, 
for  we  left  early  the  next  morning. 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  A  LAWSUIT. 

•Edward  P.  Smith,  LL.  B. 


0  ONE  can  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  how 
fad  to  try  a  lawsuit.    No  two  lawyers  would  try  the  same 

lawsuit  in  the  same  way,  and  no  two  lawsuits  could 
be  tried  in  the  same  way.  Every  lawyer  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  individuality.  Every  one  here 
has  a  certain  amount  of  individuality,  and  there  is 
no  place  where  it  should  manifest  itself  so  much  as  in 
the  trial  of  a  lawsuit.  You  cannot  try  a  lawsuit  like 
some  one  else  would  try  it.  You  must  try  it  as  you 
would  try  it.  One  man  in  conducting  his  examinations  is  what 
we  term  prolix  and  another  one  will  hurry  right  through.  That 
is  due  to  the  individuality  of  each  one.  Some  men  will  reduce 
iron  to  a  thin  sheet  by  slow,  sledge  hammer  blows ;  others  do  it 
quickly  by  trip-hammer  blows.  It  is  the  individuality  of  the 
man  with  the  hammer  that  makes  the  difference.  And  so  in  the 
trial  of  lawsuits,  you  must  be  yourself  and  try  your  cases  in  your 
own  way.  I  know  of  no  task  in  which  your  individuality  will 
count  for  more  than  in  the  trial  of  cases. 

However,  there  are  some  well-defined  rules  that  can  always 
be  followed  and  should  always  be  observed  in  the  trial  of  law- 
suits. It  makes  no  difference  what  your  individuality  or  your 
temperament  may  be,  or  what  the  trial  is  about,  these  rules  will 
always  apply. 

First,  in  every  case,  whether  you  represent  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant,  you  should  never  go  into  the  trial  until  you  have  a 
fixed  theory  in  your  own  mind.  A  man  who  goes  in  simply 
hoping  that  things  will  come  his  way,  loading  his  gun  with  shells 
and  nails  and  firing  blindly,  hoping  that  something  will  hit  some- 
body, is  liable  to  get  hit  himself.    You  must  have  a  fixed  and 
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definite  theory  of  your  case.  If  you  represent  the  plaintiff  you 
must  know  what  he  thinks  of  his  case,  then  drive  away  and  don't 
be  sidetracked  because  the  other  side  tries  to  ring  in  some  other 
issue.  The  facts  are  usually  few,  and  the  points  you  want  to 
establish  are  not  very  many.  Get  your  theory  of  the  case  fixed 
and  stick  to  it. 

If  you  look  at  the  records  in  the  County  Court  House  I  think 
you  will  find  that  two-thirds,  yes,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
verdicts  are  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  Why  is  that?  I  can  only 
account  for  it  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  who 
has  his  case  all  mapped  out  and  knows  exactly  what  he  is  going 
to  prove,  while  the  defendant's  lawyer  is  liable  to  say,  "I  don't 
know  what  we  want  to  prove  until  I  see  just  what  the  other 
fellow  has  proven."  The  defendant's  lawyer  makes  a  great 
mistake.  If  you  represent  the  defendant  you  should  have  all  the 
details  of  your  defense  worked  out  and  know  what  you  are  going 
to  prove  when  you  enter  into  the  trial. 

I  think  it  is  often  the  case  that  we  pay  too  much  attention  to 
what  the  other  attorney  is  gomg  to  do  and  too  little  attention  to 
our  side  of  the  case,  too  much  attention  to  the  other  man's  case 
and  too  little  to  our  own.  A  lawyer  makes  a  mistake  in  feeling 
that  if  his  opponent  has  four  witnesses  he  must  have  six.  There 
is  nothing  in  it,  nothing  in  it.  Just  as  truly  as  the  six  hundred 
put  the  two  thousand  to  flight,  a  few  good  witnesses  will  put  to 
flight  a  horde  of  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  Don't  pay  a  par- 
ticle of  attention  to  the  number  of  witnesses  the  other  man  has. 
Have  your  own  witnesses,  and  don't  be  disturbed  by  the  number 
on  the  other  side.  If  you  represent  the  plaintiff  have  a  clear-cut 
conception  of  what  the  plaintiff's  case  is  and  then  prove  it;  if 
you  represent  the  defendant  you  should  have  just  as  clear-cut  an 
idea  of  what  you  are  going  to  prove  as  your  defense  and  then 
prove  it.  Don't  pay  so  much  attention  to  what  the  other  man's 
case  is. 

Now  as  to  your  argument.  I  think  too  much  attention  is 
paid  to  what  we  call  "answering  the  other  man's  argument."  I 
distinctly  remember  a  case  that  was  tried  in  the  District  Court 
of  this  county  in  which  the  parties  were  represented  by  two  or 
more  of  the  keenest  lawyers  of  the  Douglas  County  Bar,  a  case 
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that  turned  on  a  legal  question,  and  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
whom  I  regard  as  the  ablest  attorney  in  the  state,  represented 
one  of  the  parties.  This  particular  lawyer  was  out  in  the  hall 
smoking  a  cigar  while  his  opponents  were  making  their  argu- 
ments on  the  point  involved.  It  was  not  because  he  did  not  want 
to  treat  the  opposition  with  any  lack  of  courtesy,  but  it  was  be- 
cause in  his  own  mind  he  had  his  own  theory  of  the  controverted 
point.  He  knew  his  theory  of  the  case  and  he  knew  the 
authorities  he  was  going  to  back  it  up  with,  and  he  did  not  care 
a  snap  of  his  fingers  for  the  other  man's  argument.  He  did  not 
try  to  analyze  his  opponent's  case  and  tear  it  to  pieces.  He  was 
simply  imbued  with  his  theory  of  the  case ;  he  had  authorities  to 
back  his  argument  up  and  he  was  determined  to  make  that  line 
of  argument  count. 

Another  subject  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  cour- 
tesy the  lawyer  ought  to  display  in  the  courtroom.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  simply  mean  that  you  should  show  courtesy  to  His  Honor 
on  the  bench, — every  lawyer  understands  that, — but  what  I  want 
to  impress  on  you  is  that  it  pays  to  be  courteous  to  the  witnesses 
on  the  other  side  during  the  trial.  The  popular  idea  used  to  be 
that  when  you  went  into  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit  you  had  to  run 
your  opponent's  witnesses  out  of  the  courtroom  with  your  cross- 
examination.  That  is  all  a  mistake.  There  is  no  ground  for  it, 
whether  from  the  standpoint  of  the  high-grade  lawyer  or  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  rare  that  a  witness 
goes  on  the  stand  intending  to  testify  to  an  untruth,  and  when  a 
lawyer  tries  to  shake  him  from  his  position,  as  he  understands 
the  facts  in  the  case,  he  is  going  beyond  his  rightful  limit.  The 
witness  is  entitled  to  respectful  treatment  from  the  lawyers  on 
the  other  side  and  ought  to  have  it.  Now,  let  me  appeal  to  you 
to  give  the  witnesses  courteous  treatment.  Your  opponent's 
witnesses  are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  your  own  wit- 
nesses. Treat  them  with  courtesy.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
many  witnesses  dread  very  much  going  into  a  courtroom  to  give 
testimony.  Why  is  that!  They  are  simply  supposed  to  go  there 
to  tell  the  truth.  If  you  see  them  in  your  office  or  at  your  home 
or  at  their  home  and  question  them,  without  reserve  or  hesita- 
tion, they  will  tell  you  all  about  the  case;  but  if  you  say  to  them, 
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"I  want  you  to  come  into  Court  and  testify  to  this,"  they  are 
afraid  to  go.  Why  is  it!  It  is  because  they  are  afraid  the  other 
attorney  will  not  treat  them  with  courtesy.  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  is  a  most  deplorable  condition;  they  are  afraid  the  lawyer 
on  the  other  side  will  brow-beat  or  bulldoze  them  on  cross-exami- 
nation, therefore  they  dread  going  into  court.  That  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  legal  profession.  Let  me  impress  on  you  that  the 
witnesses,  whether  yours  or  those  of  your  adversary,  are  entitled 
to  courteous  treatment  and  respect. 

Again,  lawyers  used  to  labor  under  the  impression  that  in 
order  to  serve  their  clients  the}7  had  to  get  into  a  row  with  each 
other  and  throw  inkstands  and  pull  hair.  That  is  a  mistake.  It 
doesn't  serve  their  cause  and  it  doesn't  do  their  client  any  good. 
The  trial  of  a  lawsuit  is  hard  enough  on  your  nerves  and  it  will 
bring  them  to  rack  and  ruin  soon  enough.  The  lawyer  who  loses 
his  temper  and  gets  into  a  row  and  gets  his  opponent  mad  in- 
jures his  own  case.  It  was  recently  my  pleasure  to  try  a  lawsuit 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  My  opposing  counsel  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  old  school  of  Southern  gentlemen.  He  was  a  Beau 
Brummel  in  his  manners.  He  simply  buried  me  with  kindness. 
I  confess  I  felt  like  sneaking  out  because  he  was  too  good  to  me. 
I  felt  that  I  couldn't  have  the  nerve  to  get  back  at  him.  He  was 
exceedingly  courteous.  I  will  always  remember  that  trial  down 
there  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  kindest  and  most  cour- 
teous man  I  ever  saw  in  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit.  Why  isn't  that 
always  so?  Your  opponents  are  gentlemen  and  they  should  be 
treated  as  such.  I  think  the  lawyers  who  get  the  best  cases,  the 
most  money  and  the  best  results  are  the  lawyers  who,  in  the 
courtroom  as  well  as  outside  of  it,  are  gentlemen.  You  should 
treat  the  witnesses,  the  lawyers  and  their  clients  on  the  other 
side  with  courtesy  and  respect.  You  will  get  better  results 
through  life  and  enjoy  the  profession  more  and  put  it  on  a  higher 
plane  if  you  thus  conduct  yourself. 

Another  point:  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  cross-examining 
the  other  man's  witnesses.  I  have  said  this  a  good  many  times 
and  I  repeat  it  with  emphasis,  for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  your  cross-examination  of  the  other  man's  witnesses 
does  your  case  more  harm  than  good.    I  attended  the  dedication 
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of  the  Court  House  at  Lincoln  twenty-odd  years  ago,  and  Chief 
Justice  Mason,  who  was  an  old  lawyer  and  who  had  served  on 
the  District  Bench  and  in  the  Supreme  Court,  made  the  principal 
address  there.  I  was  impressed  with  one  remark  he  made  on 
that  day.  He  said:  "When  I  commenced  the  practice  of  law  I 
was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  I  must  tear  the  other  man's  wit- 
nesses to  pieces  on  cross-examination  and  make  an  argument 
which  would  last  two  hours  at  least.  I  have  learned  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  my  cross-examination  did  my 
case  more  harm  than  good  and  that  it  is  a  rare  case  that  justifies 
an  argument  of  thirty  minutes.''  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have 
been  active  in  the  practice  of  law  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  and  I  recollect  now  but  one  or  two  cases  where  I  feel  that 
my  cross-examination  did  my  case  any  good. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  you  will  injure  your  case  by 
cross-examination.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration:  In  Falls 
City  recently  a  man  was  being  tried  in  the  District  Court  for 
stealing  from  an  insane  man,  who  had  been  committed  to  the 
asylum  after  the  alleged  theft.  Another  man  had  been  down  to 
the  asylum  and  had  seen  this  insane  man,  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney  put  him  on  the  stand  as  a  witness  "Did  you  know  this 
man  before  he  went  to  the  asylum?"  the  lawyer  asked.  "Yes, 
sir."  "When  did  you  see  him  last?"  "A  week  or  two  ago." 
' ' Where  did  you  see  him ? "  "In  the  asylum  at  Lincoln. "  " Did 
you  have  a  conversation  with  him?"  "Yes."  "About  this 
case?"  "Yes."  And  then  he  stopped.  He  knew  that  this  con- 
versation would  be  objected  to  as  incompetent  and  hearsay,  and 
it  would  simply  be  excluded.  But  the  defendant 's  counsel  began 
his  cress-examination:  "Where  did  you  see  him  last,  did  you 
say?"  "In  the  asylum  at  Lincoln."  "And  you  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  him,  did  you?"  "Yes,  sir."  "What  did  he  say?" 
"Why,  he  said  this  man  stole  his  money."  Now,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  could  never  have  proved  it — the  Court  wouldn  't  let  him. 
The  defendant's  attorney  thought  he  must  tear  that  witness  to 
pieces.  ' '  What  did  he  say  ? "  "  Said  that  the  defendant  stole  his 
money. ' '  And  that  man 's  client  is  down  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Lincoln  now,  and  I  think  he  is  there  partly  because  that  lawyer 
made  a  grievous  mistake  in  his  cross-examination.     In  ninety- 
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nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  witness  on  cross-examination 
will  probably  stretch  the  truth.  If  he  is  a  fair  and  an  honest 
witness  your  cross-examination  simply  has  him  repeat  over  and 
over  again  what  he  has  said  and  impresses  it  that  much  more  on 
the  minds  of  the  Court  and  jury.  If  an  attorney  will  pay  more 
attention  to  his  own  case  and  his  own  witnesses,  and  not  so  much 
to  the  cross-examination  of  the  other  man's  witnesses,  he  will 
make  out  a  better  case.  I  think  that  often  the  man  who  repre- 
sents the  defense  starts  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  other 
attorney's  witnesses  when  he  has  not  in  his  mind  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  wants  to  get  out.  The  plaintiff  puts  the  witness  on  the 
stand,  knowing  all  the  facts  and  with  a  definite  intention  of  get- 
ting those  facts  in  evidence;  the  defendant  is  foolish  to  cross- 
examine  him  if  he  has  not  some  definite  purpose  in  mind  and 
feels  that  he  can  make  this  witness  serve  that  purpose.  Don't 
cross-examine  a  witness  simply  to  be  asking  questions. 

Never  put  a  witness  on  the  stand  on  your  own  behalf  until 
you  have  talked  to  him.  You  often  hear  the  question  asked  of  a 
witness  on  cross-examination:  "Haven't  you  discussed  this 
matter  with  your  attorneys  before  you  went  on  the  witness 
stand?"  and  sometimes  the  witness  is  foolish  enough  to  say 
"No."  Now,  if  that  is  true  the  lawyer  who  put  him  on  the  stand 
was  a  fool.  Don't  put  a  witness  on  the  stand  until  you  have 
talked  with  him,  because  if  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  the 
case  you  should  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  by  putting  him 
on.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  should  tell  him  what  to  testify 
to,  but  it  means  you  ought  to  know  what  he  knows  about  this 
case,  and  you  are  not  faithful  to  your  client  unless  you  know. 
The  witness  will  only  know  a  few  facts;  find  out  what  they  are, 
then  ask  your  questions  and  he  will  prove  those  few  facts  for  you 
quickly. 

These  are  a  few  rules  for  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit.  There  are 
many  more,  but  you  will  have  to  work  them  out  for  yourselves 
as  you  go  along. 

I  hope  that  in  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit  every  lawyer,  old  or 
young,  will  have  the  highest  conception  of  his  duties  as  a  lawyer 
and  the  work  he  is  engaged  in.  The  trial  of  a  lawsuit  is  simply 
an  effort  to  get  at  the  facts,  that  is  all.    The  Supreme  Court  has 
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ceased  to  recognize  technical,  high-stmng  objections  as  they 
used  to  years  ago,  and  is  seeking  to  get  at  the  facts.  All  that  a 
client  can  ask  of  a  lawyer  in  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit  is  that  the 
facts  be  brought  squarely  and  clearly  before  the  Court  and  jury. 
In  thus  seeking  out  the  truth  an  attorney's  first  duty  is  to  his 
client.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  trial  of  any  lawsuit  that 
should  require  the  lawyer  to  do  or  say  anything  which  will  bring 
reproach  on  him  or  his  profession.  I  am  willing  that  you  should 
do  your  utmost  for  your  client,  but  there  never  is  a  time  when 
your  duty  to  your  client  requires  that  you  put  the  least  stain 
upon  your  standing  as  a  lawyer  or  the  least  tarnish  upon  your 
reputation.  Remember  always  that  the  hand  of  Douglas  is  his 
own.  If,  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  an  attorney  should  put  a  witness 
on  the  stand  to  testify  to  something  which  is  not  true,  he  is  going 
far  beyond  his  duty  to  his  client  and  is  disgracing  himself.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  the  public  gauges  lawyers  largely  from  what  it 
sees  of  them  in  the  courtroom.  A  lawyer  should,  therefore,  re- 
member his  duty  to  the  profession  and  strive  to  preserve  its 
good  name  from  spot  or  blemish. 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  an  article  in  a  magazine  written  by 
an  Englishman,  under  the  title,  "Coming  Men  of  Great  Britain. " 
This  article  was  written  just  after  Sir  Charles  Russell  had  de- 
fended Charles  Stewart  Parnell  for  the  crime  of  sedition  with 
which  he  was  charged.  In  "Coming  Men  of  Great  Britain"  the 
author  did  not  mention  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  article  he  stated :  ' '  You  may  ask  why  I  have  not  included  Sir 
Charles  among  the  coming  men  of  Great  Britain.  I  know  of  no 
honor  to  which  he  can  attain  that  would  exceed  that  to  which 
he  has  already  attained,  that  of  being  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  English-speaking  Bar."  Now,  you  may  not  be  willing  to 
admit  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  English-speaking  Bar,  but  I  think  you  will  concede  that  no 
greater  tribute  could  have  been  paid  him  than  to  say  that  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  English-speaking  Bar. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  know  of  no  reward  better 
worth  your  effort  than  that  you  should  be  regarded  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Bar  of  your  community. 


CONCENTRATION. 

A.  H.  Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S. 


I 


LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago,  through  the  courtesy 
J\  of  our  President,  I  attended  the  formal  opening  of 

the  Eice  Institute  at  Houston,  Texas,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  The  Creighton  University.  The  Rice 
Institute,  as  most  of  you  undoubtedly  know,  is  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  founded  by  William  Marsh 
Rice,  a  millionaire  who  died  in  New  York  some  years 
and  for  whose  death  a  lawyer  named  Patrick  was 
held  responsible.  For  the  endowment  of  this  insti- 
tute Mr.  Rice  left  property  which  the  trustees  value  conserva- 
tively at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  but  which  is  said  to  be  worth  in 
reality  nearly  twice  that  sum.  The  opening  extended  over  four 
days  and  the  greater  part  of  three  nights,  and  included  brilliant 
social  functions  as  well  as  literary  entertainment  of  the  highest 
character.  You  can  form  some  conception,  perhaps,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  affair  was  conducted  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
invitations  and  programs  cost  eight  thousand  dollars  and  that 
everything  was  done  on  that  scale. 

Among  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  were  present  and 
delivered  lectures  or  addresses  were  Professors  De  Vries  of 
Amsterdam,  Borel  of  Paris,  Sir  Henry  Jones  of  Glasgow,  Cre- 
vea  of  Madrid,  Sir  William  Ramsey  of  London,  and  Volterra  of 
Rome.  Of  these  lectures  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  greatest, 
was  the  lecture  by  Sir  William  Ramsey  on  "Transmutation." 
It  was  delivered  without  manuscript  or  notes  and  was  couched 
in  language  which  any  one  could  understand.  Indeed,  the  first 
part,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  nature  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
was  so  simple  that  a  high  school  freshman  could  not  have  failed 
to  understand  it.  Step  by  step,  however,  he  developed  his  sub- 
ject until  toward  the  end  he  was  dealing  with  some  of  the  most 
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abstruse  problems  of  chemistry  and  suggesting  theories  of  the 
most  startling  character.  He  told  us  how  he  had  apparently 
been  able  to  change  one  element  into  another,  and  when  a  re- 
porter at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  asked  him  whether  it 
would  ever  be  possible  to  change  iron  into  gold,  he  smiled  and 
said  he  did  not  know. 

In  speaking  of  the  wonderful  results  he  had  been  able  to 
obtain  by  the  use  of  radium  and  similar  substances,  he  said  it 
was  due  to  their  concentrated  energy.  We  are  accustomed,  he 
said,  to  think  of  dynamite  as  a  rather  energetic  substance,  but  in 
some  of  his  experiments  he  used  a  substance  derived  from 
radium  which  is  two  thousand  times  as  energetic  as  dynamite. 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  he  said,  if  we  obtain  new  and  rather 
startling  results  when  we  are  able  to  concentrate  energy  to  such 
a  degree,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  every  material  de- 
velopment and  improvement  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  concentration  of  energy.  To  illustrate  this 
he  said  that  when  the  primeval  man  first  began  to  kill  animals 
for  food  he  probably  used  his  fist.  He  soon  learned,  however, 
that  by  using  a  club  he  could  concentrate  his  energy  and  obtain 
better  results.  A  little  later  it  occurred  to  him  that  by  sharpen- 
ing the  end  of  a  stick  he  could  concentrate  all  his  energy  on  a 
small  point,  and  so  spears  came  into  use.  At  a  later  period  some 
genius  invented  a  bow  with  which  he  was  able  to  secure  still 
greater  concentration  of  energy.  Similarly  he  claimed  that  every 
improvement  in  offensive  weapons,  from  the  club  in  the  hands  of 
the  primitive  savage  to  the  high-powered  rifle  of  the  modern 
sportsman,  has  been  brought  about  by  a  concentration  of  energy. 

That  idea  made  quite  an  impression  on  me,  and  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  more  or  less  ever  since.  If  I  were  to  place  a 
teaspoonful  of  powder  on  the  table  before  me  and  explode  it  with 
a  match  there  would  be  a  flash  and  a  puff  of  smoke  which  would 
accomplish  nothing;  but  if  I  were  to  place  that  teaspoonful  of 
powder  behind  a  bullet  in  a  rifle  and  explode  it  the  bullet  would 
be  driven  a  mile  or  two. 

I  was  born  within  twenty  miles  of  Niagara  Falls.  When  L 
was  a  boy  I  visited  it  frequently,  as  it  was  our  favorite  picnic 
ground.    It  was  a  grand  spectacle  then  and  it  is  a  grand  spec- 
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tacle  now,  but  it  has  become  something  more  than  that.  A  few 
years  ago  some  engineers  constructed  a  cofferdam  in  the  river  a 
short  distance  above  the  Falls  and  sunk  a  shaft  nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet.  From  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  they  bored  a  tunnel, 
with  its  opening  on  a  level  with  the  water  below  the  Falls.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  they  placed  turbine  water  wheels  and 
then  they  allowed  a  part  of  the  water  of  the  river  to  drop  down 
that  shaft.  At  a  result  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  other  Canadian 
cities  are  now  obtaining  electric  power  and  light  from  Niagara 
Falls.  Now,  there  was  just  as  much  energy  in  the  falling  water 
when  I  was  a  boy  as  there  is  today,  but  all  the  energy  was  wasted 
until  a  part  of  it  was  concentrated  on  those  turbines. 

Not  long  ago  the  Governor  of  Iowa  in  a  public  address 
stated  that  one  man  had  been  instrumental  in  adding  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  that  state.  The  man  he  referred 
to  was  Professor  Holden  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  A 
few  years  ago  Professor  Holden  became  convinced  that  the 
farmers  of  Iowa  ought  to  raise  more  corn  and  better  corn,  and 
that  the  desired  result  could  be  brought  about  by  an  educational 
campaign.  He  went  to  the  Governor  and  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation, but  the  Governor  had  no  funds  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. Then  he  went  to  the  manager  of  a  railroad  and  stated  his 
case.  The  manager  saw  the  point  and  placed  a  special  train  at 
his  disposal.  On  that  train  he  went  up  and  down  the  state,  hold- 
ing meetings  wherever  he  could  obtain  an  audience,  large  or 
small,  and  preached  the  gospel  of  corn  production.  Now,  there 
are  many  things  essential  to  the  growing  of  good  crops  of  corn. 
The  soil  must  be  properly  prepared  and  sometimes  fertilized. 
Proper  seed  must  be  used  and  it  must  be  planted  at  the  right 
time.  Cultivation  is  essential  and  other  details  must  be  attended 
to.  Professor  Holden  was  familiar  with  all  these  things  and 
recognized  the  importance  of  each  of  them,  but  he  didn't  talk 
about  all  of  them  to  the  farmers.  Had  he  delivered  lectures 
covering  the  whole  subject  his  campaign  would  have  been  a  fail- 
ure, or  at  best  only  a  partial  success.  What  he  did  was  to  con- 
centrate all  his  energy  on  the  one  point  of  seed  selection.  "Select 
your  seed  corn"  was  his  text,  and  by  sticking  to  that  text  he  be- 
came the  world's  greatest  corn  evangelist  and  added  millions 
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not  only  to  the  wealth  of  his  own  state,  but  to  that  of  other  states 
as  well. 

The  men  who  have  been  signally  successful  in  the  business 
world  have  been  men  who  concentrated  their  energies.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  business  and  organiza- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could  have  engaged  in  a  dozen 
different  lines  of  business  at  the  same  time  and  made  a  success 
of  every  one  of  them,  but  he  was  able  to  attain  greater  success 
by  concentrating  all  his  energy  on  the  development  of  the  petro- 
leum industry.  Morgan  as  a  banker,  Harriman  as  a  railroad 
man,  Marshall  Field  as  a  merchant  and  Edison  as  an  inventor 
are  familiar  examples  of  men  who  have  achieved  success  by  con- 
centrating their  energies.  When  Carnegie  told  a  young  man  to 
put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  and  then  watch  the  basket,  he  gave 
him  the  secret  of  his  own  success  in  business. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  banquet,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to 
bring  together  Alumni  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  Pan- Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Not  being  an  alumnus  I  cannot  participate  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  program,  but  as  a  friend  of  The  Creighton  Univer- 
sity, and  one  who  is  interested  in  every  movement  that  tends  to 
its  upbuilding,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  concentrate  your 
energies.  If  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  organize  the  Alumni 
into  one  compact  body,  bring  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion all  the  energy  and  all  the  influence  at  your  command  and 
make  the  organization,  if  possible,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  After  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  you  are 
ready  for  effective  work,  decide  upon  some  particular  line  of 
activity  and  concentrate  on  that.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  it 
be  along  the  line  of  athletics  and  the  construction  of  a  gym- 
nasium, it  should  not  be  difficult  by  a  combined,  concentrated 
effort  to  bring  about  the  desired  results.  Whatever  you  may 
decide  to  do,  I  believe  that  your  work  will  be  most  effective  if  you 
undertake  but  one  thing  at  a  time.  Concentrate  your  energy. 
Don't  explode  your  powder  in  the  open  air,  where  it  will  be  spec- 
tacular only;  but  explode  it  behind  a  bullet  and  be  sure  that  the 
bullet  hits  the  mark. 
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[S  TO  what  constitutes  success  in  composition  writers 
are  generally  agreed.  For  all  maintain  that  the  power 
of  self-expression  in  essay  or  speech  or  description, 
invigorating  and  compelling,  is  to  be  the  object  of 
striving  and  the  result  of  much  labor.  Yet  in  the 
practical  application  of  efforts  to  this  end,  work  is 
often  too  hurriedly  and  clumsily  done.  Masters  aim 
with  distressful  uniformity  at  worrying  the  pupil  into 
correctness  and  clearness  of  expression  at  the  ex- 
pense of  failure  to  develop  originality  of  thought  as  distinct 
from  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  forms  of  language. 

It  is  our  purpose  here  to  tabulate  some  results  of  the  work 
of  others  in  teaching  composition,  sprinkled  with  a  dash  of  per- 
sonal experience.  In  doing  so,  we  limit  ourselves  to  English 
composition  in  the  High  School,  confining  ourselves,  as  must  be, 
to  general  suggestions  that  find  application  through  the  four 
years  of  the  course. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  any  reference  to 
self-expression  under  the  name  "Composition"  is  likely  to  stir 
up  latent  prejudices  of  the  student  or  to  excite  in  him  thoughts 
of  self-consciousness  that  are  fatal  alike  to  exercise  of  origin- 
ality and  to  stimulating  effort  at  expressing  himself.  Rather  let 
the  pupil  be  regarded  as  composing  whenever  he  says  or  writes 
anything,  instead  of  reserving  this  activity  to  be  exerted  only 
daring  the  set  periods  of  English  study. 

The  first  essential  to  success  in  teaching  English  composi- 
tion is  to  make  efficiency  in  it  seem  worth  while  to  the  student. 
To  this  end  there  may  be  put  before  him  the  commercial  value 
of  ability  to  write  clearly  and  correctly.     But  this  appeal  will 
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affect  those  only  whose  dispositions  are  of  baser  metal.  Then 
there  is  the  motive  that  refined  speech  has  distinct  social  advan- 
tages; but  the  "princeliest  motive  of  them  all"  is  pleasure  in  the 
work  itself,  a  rousing  of  artistic  spirit  to  yearning  for  achieve- 
ment. 

Correctness  must  be  obtained ;  but  it  can  be  taught  incident- 
ally in  striving  for  the  broader  ends.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Chubb:  "The  broader  method  involves  a  realization  on  the 
teacher's  part  of  the  fact  that  what  he  has  on  his  hands  in  at- 
tempting to  make  of  a  student  a  good  writer  is,  first  of  all,  a 
character  and  only  secondarily,  an  intelligence  and  aptitude. 
How  if  by  his  rude  daily  demand  for  perfunctory  work,  *  *  * 
he  should  have  undermined  the  finer  forces  of  character, — the 
love  of  order,  of  power,  of  fairness,  and  courtesy, — all  of  which 
are  involved  in  the  effort  to  be  correct  and  effective  in  one's 
speech?" 

In  view  of  these  aims,  considerable  time  must  be  spent  in 
individual  work  with  students.  Hence  small  classes  in  English 
are  to  prevail  if  substantial  benefit  is  expected;  while  group 
work  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Let  the  students  have  considerable 
opportunity  to  read  aloud  what  they  have  written,  and  let  there 
be  assigned  to  skillful  class-discussion  the  generous  time  and 
attention  that  it  surely  deserves  as  a  most  important  factor  of 
progress  in  composition.  In  criticising,  the  note  of  commenda- 
tion is  to  precede,  to  be  followed  by  tactful  pointings  to  avenues 
of  improvement.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  private  confer- 
ences not  only  are  a  source  of  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  to 
keener  efforts,  but  in  addition,  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  have 
an  abiding  influence  for  good  upon  the  student. 

To  speak  of  the  teacher's  correction  of  work  handed  to  him, 
there  seems  to  be  a  tide  of  opinion  against  very  detailed  correc- 
tion on  the  papers.  Apart  from  the  labor  involved,  it  fails  of 
its  purpose.  For  there  is  hardly  anything  so  dispiriting  to  the 
student  as  the  frequent  return  of  his  copy,  rubricated  like  an 
illuminated  manuscript,  with  the  reiterated  injunction  to  re- 
write. 

In  this  connection,  while  by  writing  the  student  learns  to 
write,  let  the  teacher  remember,  especially  if  he  is  teaching  Eng- 
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lish  only,  that  the  pupils  have  written  assignments  in  their  other 
branches  and  that  an  intolerable  burden  will  be  put  upon  them 
weighty  enough  to  crush  all  ambition  to  write  well,  if  he  seeks 
to  teach  composition  by  any  great  amount  of  special  work  out- 
side of  class  periods.  Rather  give  the  students  frequent  brief 
themes  or  extended  work  at  fairly  long  intervals,  but  require 
that  in  the  written  work  of  all  branches, — history,  translation, 
or  whatever  it  may  be, — they  aim  at  the  excellence  sought  in  the 
English  class;  and  let  them  be  held  responsible  for  their  failure 
to  write  from  the  standpoint  of  sincere  self-expression.  The 
written  work  submitted  in  other  classes  may,  by  arrangement, 
be  taken  after  the  respective  teachers  have  passed  judgment  on 
the  history  or  translation,  and  then  judged  on  its  value  as  work 
in  English  expression. 

In  addition  to  making  efficiency  in  writing  attractive  to  the 
student,  another  very  successful  means  of  teaching  English  is 
oral  composition.  The  students  are  told  to  be  ready  on  a  given 
day  to  speak,  let  us  say,  for  three  minutes,  on  a  subject  illus- 
trating exposition  or  narration  or  some  particular  principle  un- 
derlying these  or  other  parts  of  English  composition.  On  the 
day  specified,  after  a  student  has  delivered  his  effort,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  various  members  of  the  class  are  asked.  It  is  grati- 
fying, indeed,  to  note  their  eager  attention  during  the  talk  and 
their  keen  criticism  when  it  has  ended.  In  teaching  composition 
this  oral  method  is,  in  some  respects,  decidedly  superior  to 
written  work.  Experience  teaches  that  the  student  gains  more 
from  themes  which  are  returned  with  corrections  on  the  day 
after  they  were  handed  in.  The  same  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  criticisms  immediately  consequent  upon  oral  composition, 
and  that,  moreover,  without  the  drudgery  of  laboriously  written 
work.  Corrections  on  the  manuscript  entail  considerable  exer- 
tion and  eventually  reach  the  notice  of  but  one  pupil ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  criticism  of  the  oral  composition  follows  at 
once,  and  all  hear  what  is  said  in  correction. 

Moreover,  in  this  method  there  is  an  effective  way  of  teach- 
ing the  pupil  how  to  make  his  composition  interesting.  The 
speaker  has  his  audience  before  him,  and  stupid,  indeed,  must 
he  be  if  he  cannot  understand  that  what  he  says  is  to  be  adapted 
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to  those  who  are  listening  to  him.  For  while  he  may  not  be  par- 
ticular as  to  how  much  he  bores  the  master  in  his  written  work, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  what  his  companions  think 
about  what  he  has  to  say.  Faults  in  grammar  and  pronuncia- 
tion and  method  are  noted  by  accusing  pencils  till  gradually  the 
speaker,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  hastily  anticipates  the  charge  by 
correcting  himself. 

The  criticisms  from  the  class  will  afford  the  teacher  aus- 
picious occasions  for  insisting  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  composition,  more  especially  upon  the  principle  of  force  and 
of  structure,  as  well  as  of  teaching  that  great  principle  of  illus- 
trating one's  meaning  by  appealing  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
reader  or  listener  already  has.  In  addition,  thought  is  stimu- 
lated in  all  the  pupils  by  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place. 
They  are  alert  now,  good  ground  for  sowing,  and  have  begun  to 
exhibit  a  sense  of  irritation  when  bad  grammar  or  faulty  diction 
is  used.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  from  the 
preceding  remarks  on  class-criticism  that  the  writer  places  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  such  criticism  as  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
charges  of  error,  whether  in  grammar  or  structure  or  pronuncia- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  growth  in 
literary  skill  on  the  part  of  the  youth  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  encouragement  shown  his  efforts.  Let  him  be  tactfully  per- 
suaded that  his  endeavors  are  good,  and,  looking  toward  the  goal 
which  is  before,  he  will  be  emboldened  to  make  further  and  finer 
trial  of  his  new-found  skill. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  oral  composition,  some  teachers 
have  found  quite  helpful,  at  intervals  during  the  year,  debates  in 
the  class-room.  Subjects  arising  from  class-room  discussions, 
or  suggested  by  history  topics,  or  based  on  issues  that  have 
sprung  up  among  the  pupils  on  other  matters,  may  be  assigned 
for  formal  discussion  by  four  or  six  speakers  ranged  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  question  selected.  If  any  benefit  is  to  be  gained, 
there  must  be  careful  study  of  the  subject  by  the  pupils  and 
supervision  of  the  speeches  by  the  teachers.  After  the  set  de- 
bate, discussion  from  the  class  is  in  order.  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark that  in  these  debates  parliamentary  procedure  is  an  abso- 
lute requisite.    For  interest  is  intense  and  feeling  runs  high;  so 
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that  the  constraining  power  of  the  Rules  of  Order  must  be  in- 
voked as  a  check  upon  unrestrained  rebuttal  and  invidious  per- 
sonalities. A  decision  by  judges  selected  from  the  class  will  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Within  limits  these  class-debates 
tend  to  stimulate  originality  and,  by  holding  out  an  incentive  to 
forceful  writing,  elevate  composition  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
to  an  object  well  worthy  of  their  striving. 

To  go  further,  we  may  suggest  here  the  establishment  of 
a  class  journal,  edited  by  the  students  themselves.  The  sheet 
will  embody  the  best  writing  of  the  class  exercises,  revised  as 
the  teacher  sees  fit,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  various  col- 
umns of  notes.  Without  complicated  machinery  of  publishing, 
the  paper  will  do  much  to  invite  effort  as  well  as  to  hold  up  a 
high  standard  of  excellence. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  let  there  be  much  judicious 
reading ;  for,  while  it  is  true  that  by  writing  the  students  learns 
to  write,  more  surely  will  he  learn  to  write  by  reading.  It  is 
here  that  all  the  skill  the  teacher  can  command  is  to  be  concen- 
trated in  instilling  into  the  student  a  love  for  the  masters  in 
English  literature  that  will  lead  him  to  travel  widely  in  his  read- 
ing. We  do  not  wish  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  in- 
sisting upon  what  is  a  matter  of  common  agreement ;  so  we  leave 
the  subject  with  this  brief  reference  to  its  importance.  After  all 
has  been  said,  it  still  remains  an  indisputable  fact  that  if  the 
teacher  succeeds  in  developing  in  his  students  a  taste  for  read- 
ing the  best  authors  he  has  done  much  toward  teaching  them  to 
write  well. 
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To  every  friend  and  well-wisher  of 
MERRY    CHRISTMAS!      the    University,  to  every   alumnus 

and  to  every  student,  to  every  one 
who  craves  an  opportunity  for  development  and  who  prizes 
things  of  the  mind,  but  prizes  still  more  the  things  of  the  will  and 
the  heart,  The  Chronicle  wishes  a  Merry  Christmas ! 


Every  football  player  is  familiar 
HITTING    THE    LINE.       with   the   meaning  of    hitting  the 

line,  and  every  coach  insists  that 
his  men  develop  their  ability  so  that  when  the  signal  comes  there 
will  be  a  rush  for  the  opposing  line  that  will  sweep  it  down, 
plough  through  it,  or  overwhelm  it  so  as  to  check  its  progress. 
Now  that  the  football  season  is  so  recently  closed,  this  subject 
may  not  be  untimely  if  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  off  the  gridiron.  Football  players  and  football  en- 
thusiasts understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  quite  well  enough 
as  applied  to  the  gridiron  contest,  but  perhaps  we  sometimes 
forget  that  the  ability  to  hit  the  opposing  line  with  force  and 
with  dispatch  is  often  more  valuable  outside  of  football  than  in 
the  game. 

Life  is  a  contest,  always  waging,  never  over.  The  individual 
may  disappear  and  for  him  the  game  is  over,  but  the  furious 
combat  goes  on.  School  days  are  a  sort  of  miniature  reproduc- 
tion of  the  larger  battle  which  forever  must  wage  when  his 
period  of  preparation  has  ceased,  and  the  comparative  quiet  of 
the  class-room  has  given  way  to  the  turbulence  of  life  outside. 
As  students  we  may  aspire  to  enviable  places  in  the  big  work- 
aday world,  dreaming  triumphs  which  will  meet  with  loud 
acclaim,  but  whatever  the  role  we  are  to  play,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect signal  success  unless  we  develop  this  ability  to  hit  the  line 
hard. 

If  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  it  is  likewise  the  setting 
of  most  human  endeavor.    Given  any  desirable  goal,  individual 
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competition  for  it  will  be  keen.  True,  the  scramble  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  of  success  may  seem  to  count  the  most  contestants, 
and  as  we  mount  higher  up  the  competitors  may  seem  to  diminish 
in  number;  but  this  does  not  effect  the  intensity  of  the  struggle, 
for  the  competitors  are  the  survivors  of  many  a  stubborn  con- 
flict and  their  competition  calls  for  all  that  one  has  of  talent, 
ability  and  perseverance.  Often  those  who  reach  the  heights 
where  competitors  seem  to  have  disappeared,  or  where  there 
are  so  few  that  there  are  prizes  aplenty  for  all,  will  find  as  their 
horizon  broadens  that  whatever  their  present  success,  they  will 
be  judged  not  merely  by  the  achievements  of  their  contem- 
oraries,  but  by  the  triumphs  of  their  predecessors  as  well.  No 
individual,  no  station,  no  time  of  life  is  free  from  the  impelling 
force  of  competition,  and  not  to  strive  for  better  things  is  for 
the  moment  to  stand  still,  and  thus  standing,  in  a  short  time  to 
drop  to  the  rear. 

Every  college  man  is  familiar  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
scores  of  football  teams,  whose  management  and  whose  members 
were  for  a  time  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  success,  but  the  teams 
of  uniform  excellence  through  a  long  period  of  years  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  heights  to  which  some  teams  have  climbed 
were  doubtless  in  some  cases  undeserved,  for  they  were  reached 
by  questionable  means ;  but  even  where  success  was  deservedly 
won,  failure  came  all  too  often,  through  presumption  on  the  past 
and  too  little  activity  in  the  present.  The  football  team  that 
plays  a  strong  game  year  after  year  must  be  well  organized, 
must  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fighting  spirit,  and  its  mem- 
bers must  be  willing  to  forego  many  pleasures  for  the  sake  of 
success.  Many  tedious  hours  of  practice  are  necessary  and  the 
closest  attention  to  minute  details  is  demanded.  Whatever  the 
ideas  of  the  individual  players  may  be,  some  one  in  authority 
must  determine  the  plays,  each  man  foregoing  his  liberty  for  the 
common  good.  The  team  which  is  uniformly  successful  must  be 
well  balanced,  must  play  well  together  and  must  be  full  of  that 
fighting  spirit  which  makes  them  hit  the  line  hard.  No  matter 
what  the  provocation  or  applause  on  the  side-lines,  every  in- 
dividual in  the  team  must  co-operate  with  his  fellows  in  working 
out  the  plays  determined  by  the  one  in  charge;  the  various  units 
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must  merge  in  the  common  mass,  which  may  be  hurled  with 
machine-like  precision  against  the  opposing  force  or  sent 
speedily  down  the  field  in  perfect  formation  in  a  long  run  for 
the  goal. 

Every  college  man  knows  these  things  and  is  quite  willing  to 
insist  upon  their  value  as  applied  to  the  team,  but  not  every  col- 
lege man  is  honest  enough  with  himself  to  reflect  that  he  is  train- 
ing for  a  team  whose  struggle  will  be  quite  as  fierce  as  any  ever 
staged  on  a  gridiron,  and  whose  record  will  spell  weal  or  woe  for 
him  and  his  associates.  The  prosaic  task  of  ])reparing  one's 
daily  work  may  not  appeal  to  the  average  student  as  calling  for 
that  same  devotion  and  perseverance  which  should  characterize 
the  daily  practice  of  the  team.  The  examinations  may  not  seem 
much  like  the  games,  but  essentially  they  have  much  in  common. 

The  same  commendable  desire  to  lead  and  the  same  deter- 
mination to  make  the  most  of  one's  opportunities  should  charac- 
terize one's  effort,  whether  his  opponents  be  the  members  of 
another  team  or  competing  class-mates,  striving  for  intellectual 
leadership.  The  examinations  are  not  attended  with  the  wild 
acclaim  which  greets  the  gridiron  warriors  in  a  big  game,  but  he 
has  had  little  experience  who  thinks  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
team's  time  together  is  spent  before  admiring  thousands.  The 
games  are  but  few  in  number  and  in  duration  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  weary  hours  of  practice  on  the  field  behind 
closed  gates  with  only  the  scrub  team  for  spectators.  He  who 
looks  always  for  the  spectacular,  whether  in  football,  school 
days  or  post-graduation  struggles,  has  a  perverted  taste  and  a 
woefully  distorted  perspective.  Those  tense  moments  in  the 
battle  when  big  victory  or  appalling  defeat  hang  in  the  balance 
are  in  the  average  life  comparatively  few  and  short  in  duration. 
Nor  do  they  form  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  judge  all  individ- 
uals. The  career  worth  while  is  not  necessarily  that  of  a  few 
brilliant  achievements,  but  rather  that  of  steady,  persistent  ham- 
mering away  at  one's  difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be,  towards 
the  end  that  there  shall  be  a  constant  progress  and  an  eventual 
triumph  based  upon  the  proper  performance  of  each  task  as  it 
came.  In  this  light  it  is  well  that  there  is  constant  competition. 
Friction  is  the  first  law  of  movement,  competition  the  prime 
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requisite  of  development,  and  whether  our  competitors  be  op- 
ponents on  the  gridiron,  co-laborers  in  the  class-room  or  rivals 
in  the  world  of  post-school  day  struggle,  we  should  cultivate  the 
habit,  whatever  the  task,  of  hitting  the  line  hard. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful 
NEW  ALUMNI  ORGANIZATION.       signs  for  the  future  is 

the  alumni  organization 
which  was  effected  at  the  banquet,  held  November  20th,  with 
representatives  of  the  five  colleges  in  attendance.  Despite  their 
loyalty  and  sincere  desire  to  work  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
University,  the  various  alumni  organizations  found  themselves 
very  much  handicapped  for  lack  of  some  means  which  would 
enable  them  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  numbers.  None  of 
the  colleges  is  old  enough  to  have  a  body  of  alumni  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  out  any  big  University  project,  hence  the  results 
of  any  of  the  different  organizations  working  by  themselves 
were  necessarily  less  satisfactory  than  if  by  united  effort  the 
entire  strength  of  the  old  students  could  be  focused  upon  a  given 
point. 

Similar  movements  are  in  progress  elsewhere ;  for  instance, 
the  University  of  Iowa  has  recently  merged  all  of  its  alumni  as- 
sociations into  a  common  organization,  with  more  than  20.000 
members.  The  University  of  California  has  for  some  time  main- 
tained an  effective  alumni  association  made  up  of  graduates  of 
the  various  colleges  and  a  weekly  publication  is  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  members  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 
The  larger  schools  of  the  East  have  for  many  years  maintained 
effective  alumni  associations,  with  branch  chapters  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States ;  and  some  of  these  chapters  have  grown 
large  enough  to  have  their  own  clubhouse.  For  instance,  the 
Boston  alumni  of  Harvard  recently  dedicated  a  magnificent  new 
clubhouse,  which  they  hope  to  make  the  center  of  activity  for 
the  8,000  Harvard  men  who  are  said  to  be  within  twenty  miles 
of  Boston. 

Creightoa  now  has  about  2,000  alumni,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  states  in  which  Creighton  men  are  numerous  enough  to 
warrant  the  organization  of  alumni  chapters,  which  would  not 
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only  serve  to  weld  the  men  closer  together,  but  would  also  be 
of  real  assistance  in  furthering  the  University's  best  interests 
along  different  lines.  For  instance,  the  Glee  Club  has  at  present 
under  consideration  a  short  trip,  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  secure  enough  support  in  each  of  the 
cities  visited  to  warrant  the  venture.  The  Glee  Club  has  made 
an  enviable  reputation  for  itself,  has  been  the  means  of  giving 
the  University  a  great  deal  of  valuable  publicity,  and  the  scope 
of  its  influence  can  be  very  much  enlarged  if  the  alumni  co- 
operate to  make  the  approaching  trip  a  success. 

To  take  another  illustration,  the  University  is  admittedly 
growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Its  enrollment  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  decade  and  that,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
entrance  and  graduation  requirements  have  been  steadily  ad- 
vanced. This  year  there  are  nearly  500  new  students  in  the 
institution  and  they  come  from  about  half  the  states  of  the 
union,  as  well  as  from  several  foreign  countries.  If  each  alum- 
nus would  make  it  his  business  to  inform  himself  about  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  University  and  then  to  get  into 
touch  with  as  many  prospective  students  in  his  vicinity  as  pos- 
sible, explaining  these  opportunities  to  them  and  sending  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  prospects  to  the  University,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  enrollment  would  go  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds  No  Creighton  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
himself  as  to  what  the  University  is  doing  need  have  occasion 
to  apologize  for  the  work  of  the  institution,  and  the  more  he 
familiarizes  himself  with  what  Creighton  is  doing  the  more 
eager  he  will  become  to  assist. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  alumni  do  not  know  that  the  University 
maintains  a  Publicity  and  Promotion  Department,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  disseminate  accurate  information  about  the  var- 
ious colleges.  The  service  of  this  bureau  is  open  to  the  alumni 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  correspond  with  it,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  information  about  the  school,  but  also 
to  promote  an  exchange  of  interesting  information  about  the 
alumni  through  the  medium  of  the  University's  publications. 

At  least  once  every  year  blanks  are  sent  to  the  alumni  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  names  and  addresses  of  prospective 
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students,  and  in  the  past  the  response  to  the  request  for  this 
information  has  been  generous.  However,  there  are  still  many 
alumni  who  apparently  are  not  as  much  interested  in  the  school 
as  might  be  expected,  and  until  a  general  interest  is  aroused  the 
largest  and  best  results  from  alumni  help  cannot  be  obtained. 

Another  way  in  which  the  alumni  can  be  of  immense  as- 
sistance is  by  sending  to  the  University  not  only  men  who  will 
make  good  students  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  institutions,  but 
also  by  keeping  on  the  lookout  for  men  of  exceptional  promise 
along  athletic,  debating,  musical,  oratorical  and  similar  lines; 
not  that  any  improper  inducements  are  to  be  held  out  to  secure 
men  of  these  various  types,  but  that  by  explaining  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  here  these  men  may  be  induced  to  cast  their 
lot  with  the  University. 

At  the  recent  banquet  the  alumni  were  enthusiastic  over 
the  construction  of  a  gymnasium,  and  some  of  the  speakers 
suggested  that  the  alumni  undertake  to  finance  the  project. 
Doubtless,  the  executive  committee  will  take  steps  in  the  very 
near  future  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  and  lay  it  before  the 
alumni,  but  a  little  figuring  will  show  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
movement  which  the  alumni  could  inaugurate  at  this  time  which 
would  be  more  likely  to  prove  of  lasting  assistance  to  the  Uni- 
versity than  the  construction  of  a  suitable  gymnasium.  The 
Varsity  football  team  has  made  a  very  enviable  record  this  year, 
but  the  alumni  quite  naturally  desire  that  the  athletic  manage- 
ment should  secure  a  schedule  in  the  near  future  which  calls  for 
contests  with  some  of  the  bigger  teams.  This  will  necessitate 
stronger  teams  at  Creighton  and  every  one  familiar  with  ath- 
letics knows  that  a  gymnasium  would  contribute  very  materially 
toward  the  training  of  stronger  teams.  With  a  competent  physi- 
cal director  in  charge  of  the  gymnasium  more  of  the  students 
would  be  better  developed  physically  and  apart  from  the  fact 
that  they  would  therefore  be  better  able  for  their  studies,  the 
director  would  have  accurate  information  as  to  the  material  in 
the  University  for  the  different  sports.  Football  would  profit, 
as  would  also  basketball,  handball,  baseball  and  the  track  team. 

In  some  of  the  universities  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for 
the  compulsory  physical  training  among  the  students  of  at  least 
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the  lower  collegiate  classes.  Whatever  one  may  think  about  the 
intensive  training  required  by  modern  athletic  contents,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  the  better  physical  development  of 
the  student  body  which  would  come  with  compulsory  work  in 
the  gymnasium. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  matter  which  is  worth  consid- 
ering. Every  one  admits  the  value  of  Varsity  spirit.  A  gym- 
nasium, in  which  the  men  of  the  different  colleges  would  be 
habitually,  thrown  together,  would  contribute  decidedly  toward 
that  cohesion  which  would  make  the  students  Teel  that  they  be- 
long to  the  same  institution.  Then,  too,  there  is  no  reason  why 
at  Creighton,  as  at  other  universities,  the  gymnasium  could  not 
be  made  the  center  of  many  of  those  social  activities  which  are 
now  of  necessity  held  apart  from  University  surroundings  and 
University  influence. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  a  University  gymnasium 
would  be  of  decided  service  to  the  University,  but  these  few 
may,  perhaps,  suffice  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  movement  under- 
taken at  the  recent  banquet  to  do  something  substantial  for  the 
institution  and  to  prove  that  the  alumni  are  seriously  desirous 
of  proving  their  loyalty  by  something  more  tangible  and  more, 
permanent  than  mere  good  wishes. 


*Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 


OWADAYS,  here  in  the  United  States,  the  majority 
^^  of  those  who  have  passed  their  fiftieth  mile-stone  on 
life's  journey  are  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  They  do 
not  take  it  quite  as  a  matter-of-course  that  a  high- 
powered  "machine"  is  a  necessity  for  their  trans- 
portation from  home  to  office  and  back  again;  in 
business  deals,  they  are  still  prone  to  write  letters, 
or  in  cases  urgent  of  speed,  to  send  telegrams,  in- 
stead of  using  the  obviously  quicker  and  more  cer- 
tain long-distance  'phone;  they  are  not  looking  eagerly  for  the 
chance  to  travel  by  aeroplane,  because  in  their  conservative  way 
they  fancy  that  railroads  and  ocean  liners  are  safer  and  quite 
fast  enough  for  their  purposes.  Yes,  we,  whose  memories  can 
go  back  to  Civil  War  times,  ought  to  realize  that  our  notions  and 
ideas  of  things  in  general  are  apt  to  be  not  quite  the  notions 
and  ideas  of  the  generation  now  occupying  the  center  of  life's 
stage. 

For  one  thing,  we  old  fogies  can  with  difficulty  get  it  into 
our  heads  that  the  United  States  is  really  what  its  name  implies 
— a  single  homogeneous  nation;  we  still  think  of  it  in  sectional 
terms,  of  North  and  South  and  East  and  West.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  younger  days,  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  a 
Bostonian  for  a  Virginian,  wherever  you  might  happen  to  meet 
him;  and  the  Gothamite  could  as  readily  pass  for  a  Missourian 
as  could  a  Parisian  for  a  son  of  the  Green  Isle.  But  rapid 
transit  has  almost  wholly  obliterated  these  marked  territorial 
characteristics;  we  are  fast  blending  into  a  uniform  type,  in 
tricks  of  speech  and  carriage,  in  ways  of  thinking  and  acting. 
The  nation's  answer  to  President  McKinley's  call  to  arms  in  1898 
proved  that  in  patriotism  we  are  Americans  all.    Of  course  there 
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are  and  always  will  be  political  parties;  but  they  are  not  now 
and  never  again,  in  all  likelihood,  will  they  be  sectional  in  their 
origin.  This  homogeneity  is  becoming*  daily  more  pronounced  in 
matters  intellectual  also.  Time  was  when  culture  and  science 
radiated  from  the  East,  but  we  are  already  beginning  to  look 
back  upon  that  time  as  the  morning  of  our  national  history. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  word  University  meant  almost  exclusively 
Harvard  or  Yale,  now  their  most  valid  claim  to  distinction  lies 
in  their  traditions;  but  are  not  our  younger  Universities  en- 
gaged in  establishing  traditions  of  their  own?  In  ante-bellum 
days  American  literature  emanated  almost  entirely  from  the 
large  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  but  nowadays  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  when  the  literary  sensation  of  the  year  is 
written  and  published  in  Indiana  or  California,  in  Michigan  or 
Kansas.  That  is  to  sa}r,  it  should  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  be- 
cause it  has  been  happening  so  frequently  during  the  past  de- 
cade or  two;  and  yet  it  evidently  does  cause  something  of 
a  shock  to  those  who  a  generation  ago  were  accustomed  to  speak 
with  assurance  of  the  ''cultured  East"  and  of  the  "'wild  and 
woolly  West." 

These  rather  trite  reflections  were  suggested  by  a  para- 
graph that  caught  our  eye  a  few  days  ago  in  a  certain  New  York 
journal,  which  has  always  impressed  us  as  being  just  a  bit  too 
conscious  of  its  own  superiority  in  matters  literary  and  intel- 
lectual. We  quote  the  paragraph  for  the  Chronicle's  readers, 
as  we  fancy  they  will  appreciate,  and  feel  duly  grateful  for, 
the  condescension  manifested  by  this  elderly  gentleman  to- 
wards all  Western  aspiration. 

•'The  University  of  Nebraska,  through  a  publishing  house 
of  this  city,  has  just  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Mid- West 
Quarterly,  a  magazine  interesting  in  itself  and  even  more  inter- 
esting as  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  articles  are,  naturally,  not 
all  of  equal  merit.  One  is  a  bit  amateurish,  and  another,  how- 
ever clever  in  expression,  makes  one  ask  what  kind  of  philosophy 
is  taught  where  Socrates  and  Bergson  are  coupled  together  as 
exponents  of  the  same  truths.  No  doubt,  too,  the  rest  of  the 
articles  might  be  called  academic,  by  those  who  have  become 
accustomed  even  to  the  better  of  our  commercial  magazines,  but 
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they  are  addressed  frankly,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  smaller  pub- 
lie,  and  they  are  academic  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word — 
thoughtful  discussions  of  the  deeper  problems  of  the  day  as  seen 
from  the  angle  where  literature  and  education  and  life  meet  and 
cross  one  another.  This  Quarterly  will  be  taken  by  some  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  common  opinion  that  the  brains  of  the  coun- 
try are  draining  from  our  Eastern  to  our  Western  institutions. 
But  that  is  another,  and  very  tangled,  story.  Meanwhile  con- 
gratulations to  the  Mid- West,  and  wishes  that  it  may  flourish. 
The  present  issue  is  all  the  work  of  Lincoln,  but  the  prospectus 
indicates  that  articles  are  welcome  from  any  quarter — even  from 
the  East," 


We  hope  that  all  our  readers  are  spugs  and  have  done  their 
Christmas  shopping  ere  this  number  of  the  Chronicle  is  deliv- 
ered to  them,  but  even  so  we  venture  a  suggestion  in  the  book 
purchasing  line  in  view  of  the  holiday  leisure.  We  have  had 
the  pleasure  lately  of  reading  a  little  book  that,  we  believe,  will 
give  equal  delight  to  every  Creighton  man  who  has  not  vitiated 
his  taste  by  over  indulgence  in  Caine  and  Chambers.  Of  course, 
the  writer  of  this  column  disclaims  any  intention  of  usurping 
the  authoritative  function  of  the  book-reviewer,  but  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  all  Creightonians  will  understand  his  motive  in 
commending  them  to  buy  and  read  during  the  Christmas  week, 
"Little  People  of  the  Dust,"  by  Joseph  B.  Egan,  '99.  Alma 
Mater  is  naturally  proud  of  this  literary  success  of  one  of  her 
sons,  and  she  feels  that  all  her  other  sons  will  share  her  pride 
and  pleasure  in  its  perusal. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAHPY  AND  TIME  SIGNALS. 
•William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.A.A.A.S. 

HILE  wireless  telegraphy  may  justly  be  called  one  of 
the  greatest  inventions  of  our  day,  its  use  has  spread 
so  rapidly  and  its  manipulation  is  mastered  by  so 
many  youthful  amateurs,  that  it  behooves  every  edu- 
cated person  to  be  acquainted  with  its  principles  and 
to  understand  its  most  essential  instruments  The 
recent  installation  of  a  wireless  receiving  outfit  at  the 
University,  and  its  employment  in  the  redetermina- 
tion of  the  longitude  of  the  Observatory,  are  the  oc- 
casions of  the  present  article. 

The  general  principle  of  wireless  telegraphy  may  be  said  to 
be  very  simple,  although  it  is  beset  with  many  practical  difficul- 
ties and  apparent  contradictions.  We  are  all  acquainted  with 
the  induction  coil,  the  RuhmkorfT  coil,  as  it  used  to  be  called. 
This  consists  of  two  coils  or  spools  of  insulated  wire.  The  inner 
one  of  these  is  wound  about  an  iron  core  and  has  comparatively 
few  layers  and  few  turns  of  thick  wire,  and  is  called  the  primary 
coil.  The  outer  one,  the  secondary,  is  made  up  of  as  many  layers 
and  as  many  turns  of  fine  wire  as  we  can  crowd  into  the  space 
available  for  it.  If  now  we  send  an  interrupted  current  into  the 
primary  coil,  we  find  that  at  each  make  and  break  of  the  circuit 
an  induced  momentary  current  is  generated  in  the  secondary, 
and  that  the  voltage,  that  is,  the  tension  or  pressure  of  the  sec- 
ondary current,  is  nearly  as  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
primary  as  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  two 
coils.  For  this  reason  while  we  can  make  this  ratio  as  large  as 
we  like,  we  must  also  insulate  the  wire  as  carefully  as  possible. 
Let  us  add  that  while  the  voltage  may  be  raised  to  any  desirable 
height,  the  amperage,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  the  current,  is  cor- 
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respondingly  diminished  in  such  a  way  that  the  product  of  volts 
and  amperes  called  watts,  746  of  which  make  a  horsepower,  re- 
mains the  same  in  both  coils,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  creation 
of  energy. 

As  the  secondary  or  induced  current  owes  its  existence  ex- 
clusively to  the  interruptions,  strictly  the  variation,  of  the  pri- 
mary current,  it  follows  that  the  more  frequently  and  the  more 
suddenly  we  interrupt  the  current  the  greater  will  the  induction 
be.  The  old  and  classic  magnetic  interrupter  is  much  too  slow 
for  our  modern  requirements.  Electrolytic  interrupters  may 
raise  the  number  per  second  to  the  thousands,  and  other  con- 
trivances even  to  the  millions.  For  wireless  work  the  interrup- 
tions per  second  are  often  produced  by  a  thick  zinc  wheel  with 
heavy  projecting  cogs,  which  is  set  into  rotation  by  an  electric 
motor.  Two  sliding  rods  on  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel  allow 
the  spark  to  jump  through  a  diameter  whenever  its  projecting 
cogs  come  in  line  with  them.  The  frequency  of  the  interruptions, 
together  with  the  self-induction  of  the  coils  and  the  capacity  of 
our  wires  and  condensers,  produces  waves  in  the  ether  which 
have  definite  length.  High  power  stations  generate  long  waves 
of  several  thousand  meters.  Arlington  uses  a  wave  of  2,500 
meters,  because  that  length  is  best  received  at  Paris. 

Each  station  generally  adheres  to  a  definite  wave  length  and 
amateurs  are  restricted  within  certain  limits.  The  result  of  this 
voluntary  or  enforced  constancy  in  the  wave  length  is  that  re- 
ceiving apparatus  may  be  turned  so  effectively  to  one  particular 
sending  station  that  all  others  using  a  different  wave,  even  when 
nearer  and  louder,  may  be  completely  silenced  and  the  desired 
message  received  without  the  destructive  interference  that 
brought  the  hand  of  the  law  down  upon  reckless  amateurs.  This 
tuning,  however,  is  not  as  perfect  as  inventors  would  desire,  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  two  or  a  set  of  stations  in 
absolutely  secret  connection.  The  only  sure  secret  communica- 
tion is  by  cypher;  that  is,  ordinary  words  seem  to  be  trans- 
mitted, but  their  true  meaning  is  known  only  to  be  initiated. 
While  I  can  merely  touch  upon  some  of  the  essentials  of  wireless 
telegraph,  I  must  not  forget  to  state  that  whenever  the  primary 
current  in  an  induction  coil  is  started,  the  induced  current  in  the 
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secondary  runs  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  primary, 
and  that  when  the  primary  current  is  interrupted  and  stops  the 
secondary  current  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary. 
While  the  primary  current  is,  therefore,  as  a  rule  an  interrupted 
direct  current  which  never  changes  its  direction,  but  only  its  in- 
tensity or  very  existence,  the  secondary  current  is  essentially  an 
alternating  one,  which  changes  direction  at  each  make  and  break 
of  the  primary.  The  rapidity  and  intensity  of  these  alternations 
set  up  violent  surgings  and  to  and  fro  motions  in  the  ether;  they 
push  and  pull,  as  it  were;  they  tug  and  tustle,  and  must,  there- 
fore, set  sympathetic  bodies  in  synchronous  vibration  just  as 
sound  waves  do. 

One  end  of  the  high-potential  secondary  is  connected  to  the 
ground  by  a  large  metallic  plate  or  a  water  pipe,  while  the  other 
ascends  above  the  building  into  the  antenna.  Waves  are,  there- 
fore, produced  in  the  earth  as  well  as  in  the  ether.  As  the  energy 
of  the  sending  coil  separates  these  two  sets  of  waves,  which  must 
and  will  somewhere  and  somehow  reunite,  like  the  lines  of  force 
about  a  magnet,  it  is  the  province  of  the  receiving  apparatus  to 
offer  them  an  easy  and  agreeable  path  through  the  medium  of  a 
copper  wire.  Hence,  copper  wires  stretched  out  in  the  open, 
high  above  terrestrial  obstacles  and  reaching  out  into  space  like 
the  antennae  or  feelers  of  an  insect,  catch  these  ether  vibrations 
and  lead  them  back  to  the  ground  through  appropriate  instru- 
ments which  transform  them  and  make  them  perceptible  to  our 
senses. 

The  most  essential  of  these  receiving  instruments  is  the  de- 
tector, the  successor  of  the  coherer.  The  coherer  used  to  consist, 
for  example,  of  metal  or  other  conductive  filings  thrown  loosely 
together.  These  filings  offered  such  a  very  obstructed  passage 
to  the  current  of  a  small  battery,  enfeebled  in  addition  by  a  large 
resistance,  that  it  could  not  force  its  way  through.  But  when  the 
high-potential  current  from  some  distant  induction  coil  set  the 
ether  in  vibration,  and  had  an  easy  passage  to  the  earth  offered 
it  through  these  filings,  it  never  failed  to  take  the  chance,  and  in 
doing  so  seemed  to  fuse  the  particles  together,  to  make  them 
cohere,  so  much  so  that  the  low-potential  battery  current  could 
then  readily  follow  the  path  opened  up  for  it.    The  battery  cur- 
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rent  would  then  continue  to  flow  until  by  an  automatic  contriv- 
ance like  the  hammer  of  an  electric  bell,  the  filings  were  shaken 
up  and  made  to  decohere.  The  next  ether  wave  would  then  re- 
store the  path  as  before,  the  battery  current  would  follow  and 
again  shake  up  the  filings. 

The  next  improvement  was  to  use  substances  which  would 
themselves  automatically  decohere  the  moment  the  ether  wave 
ceased.  It  was  discovered  that  many  crystals  found  in  the 
ground  possessed  this  property.  One  of  the  simplest  of  these  is 
galena,  crystallized  lead,  which  is  touched  by  a  thin  copper  wire, 
one  of  the  strand  that  makes  up  a  flexible  lamp  cord.  All  these 
crystals  have  sensitive  as  well  as  dead  spots,  which  must  be 
found  by  experiment.  And  a  good  operator  is  sure  to  have  sev- 
eral detectors  on  hand  and  to  develop  a  predilection  for  partic- 
ular kinds. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  detector  is  the  tuning  coil.  This 
is  practically  an  induction  coil  without  an  iron  core  and  with  but 
one  layer  of  wire  on  each  coil,  any  desirable  fraction  of  which 
may  be  used.  The  coils  may  also  be  separated  more  or  less,  and 
then  the  instrument  is  called  a  loose  coupler.  Its  action  is  to 
adjust  the  inductive  action  for  the  best  result,  because  this  may 
be  too  strong  as  well  as  too  weak,  and  the  frequency  may  be  out 
of  harmony. 

The  length  of  our  outside  wires,  the  antenna,  is  sensitive  to 
only  one  wave  length.  More  or  less  self-induction,  brought  about 
by  an  adjustable  loading  coil,  adapts  it  to  various  waves.  And 
finally  there  are  fixed  and  variable  condensers,  modified  Leyden 
jars,  which  give  capacity. 

A  receiving  station  must,  therefore,  have  an  antenna  above 
the  roof  and  a  loading  coil  to  change  its  adaptability.  It  must 
have  a  sensitive  detector,  a  tuning  transformer  or  loose  coupler, 
a  fixed  and  a  variable  condenser,  and  lastly  a  pair  of  very  sensi- 
tive telephones  which  can  be  strapped  to  the  ears  by  a  headband. 

While  the  energy  at  the  sending  station  may  be  several 
horsepower — ten-horsepower,  I  think,  will  send  signals  across 
3,000  miles  of  water — it  is  astonishing  that  in  spite  of  the  en- 
feeblement  which  the  law  of  squares  imposes,  the  signals  should 
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be  so  loud  and  audible  as  they  are,  one,  two  or  even  three  thou- 
sand miles  away. 

The  messages  sent  and  received  by  wireless  telegraphy  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  wire  telegraph.  Letters  and 
numerals  are  made  up  of  a  combination  of  short  and  long  sig- 
nals, called  dots  and  dashes.  A  good  memory  is  required  to 
master  the  alphabet  and  to  know  the  many  conventional  abbre- 
viations of  words  and  phrases.  This  is  quickly  acquired  by 
young  people,  and  this  is  why  young  operators  become  so  skillful 
and  rapid.  Time  signals,  however,  are  nothing  but  a  series  of 
dots  that  follow  each  other  generally  at  an  interval  of  one  sec- 
ond, one  or  more  being  omitted  each  minute  for  the  sake  of  iden- 
tification. Those  desirous  of  knowing  the  time,  therefore,  need 
not  learn  the  alphabet  at  all.  And  clockmakers  are  now  rapidly 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  of  regu- 
lating their  timepieces  at  the  sole  expense  of  installation  of  re- 
ceiving apparatus. 

Our  government  has  erected  several  large  sending  stations, 
the  chief  one  being  at  Arlington,  just  across  the  Potomac  from 
Washington,  and  the  others  at  Key  West,  Panama,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu  and  Manila,  so  that  all  our  possesions  are  at  all 
times  in  immediate  communication.  At  the  request  of  clock- 
makers  the  Arlington  station  sends  out  time  signals  twice  every 
day,  at  noon  and  at  ten  P.  M.  Eastern  time;  that  is,  at  eleven 
A.  M.  and  at  nine  P.  M.  in  the  Central  time  that  we  are  using  in 
the  central  part  of  the  United  States.  These  signals  last  ^ve 
minutes.  They  come  every  second  except  the  twenty-ninth  and 
the  last  four  but  one  of  the  minutes,  the  last  nine  but  one  being 
dropped  in  the  last  minute,  so  that  at  the  full  hour  there  is  one 
long  final  signal.  These  signals  are  exactly  on  time  and  no  fur- 
ther knowledge  is  required  for  their  reception.  As  time  is  gen- 
erally known  within  a  few  seconds  by  those  desirous  of  getting  it 
accurately,  they  need  but  wait  for  one  one-second  or  one  four- 
seconds  pause.  In  case  the  minute  is  in  doubt  the  final  long 
pause  removes  that  completely. 

In  the  longitude  campaign  now  going  on  between  Arlington 
and  Paris,  the  time  signals  are  sent  on  an  altogether  different 
scheme.     After  giving  receiving  stations  two  minutes '  time  to 
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adjust  their  apparatus  to  its  wave,  Paris  pauses  for  a  minute 
and  then  for  seven  continuous  minutes  sends  a  series  of  signals 
which  seem  to  come  at  intervals  of  a  second,  with  every  sixtieth 
one  omitted.  The  time  interval  is,  however,  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  a  second,  so  that  at  each  succeeding  beat  the  wireless 
signal  gains  one  hundredth  of  a  second  on  the  home  clock.  This 
gain  gradually  brings  about  an  exact  coincidence  between  the 
two  clocks.  The  observer  must,  therefore,  note  the  second  of  his 
clock  when  he  judges  this  coincidence  to  be  perfect.  At  this  mo- 
ment his  own  clock  shows  a  full  second  without  any  fraction, 
while  the  wireless  clock  shows  also  a  second  of  its  own  without 
any  fraction.  An  error  of  one  in  noting  the  exact  second  of  coin- 
cidence entails,  therefore,  an  error  of  only  one  hundredth  of  a 
second  in  the  comparison  of  both  clocks.  An  error  of  two  sec- 
onds means  only  an  error  of  two  hundredths ;  that  is,  one  fiftieth 
of  a  second  in  the  result,  so  that  all  errors  are  divided  by  one 
hundred.  This  method  is  the  best  ever  employed  which  brings 
in  the  human  element  at  all  and  is  not  automatic.  It  is  superior 
to  the  chronograph  method,  in  which  the  observer  presses  a  key 
when  he  hears  or  sees  a  certain  thing.  And  the  very  first  time 
that  the  writer  himself  employed  this  method  he  was  astonished 
at  the  close  agreement  of  his  results,  for  amongst  four  observa- 
tions in  a  certain  set,  the  extremes  were  less  than  one-tenth  of  a 
second  apart. 

Besides  noting  the  coincidences  the  observer  must  also  note 
the  pauses,  but  for  these  the  nearest  second  will  suffice.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  is  to  find  the  so-called  radio  numbers  of  his  coin- 
cidences, and  from  them  to  compute  the  time  of  the  first  and  last 
signal. 

After  Paris  has  completed  its  set  of  seven  minutes,  there  is 
a  pause  of  three  minutes.  Then  Arlington  sends  for  seven  min- 
utes. After  three  minutes  of  rest,  Paris  begins  again,  and  then 
Arlington.  Paris  tries  once  more,  and  Arlington  follows.  So 
that  a  night's  work  consists  in  both  stations  alternately  sending 
three  times  a  series  of  signals  lasting  for  seven  minutes.  At 
Omaha,  of  course,  we  can  hear  only  the  Arlington  signals. 

As  these  wireless  signals  gain  one  second  in  a  hundred,  they 
cannot  be  used  for  finding  time  as  the  eleven  A.  M.  and  nine 
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P.  M.  signals,  and  are  therefore  of  no  service  except  in  finding 
the  longitude.  American  and  French  astronomers  are  in  Ar- 
lington and  Paris  and  observing  their  coincidences  every  night, 
It  is  only  by  comparison  of  the  computed  times  at  both  places  of 
the  first  and  last  radio  signal  in  each  set  that  the  longitude  can 
be  determined.  As  these  observers  in  Washing-ton  and  in  Paris 
are  doing  this  every  night  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween these  two  places,  an  exceptional  opportunity  is  offered  to 
all  astronomers  within  receiving  distance  of  either  station  of  de- 
termining or  verifying  their  own  longitudes  without  imposing 
more  additional  labor  on  the  part  of  the  observers  at  the  Wash- 
ington and  Paris  stations  than  of  copying  down  the  times  of  the 
few  nights  asked  for  by  other  astronomers  and  sending  them  on. 

The  Creighton  University  Observatory  is  one  of  the  fifteen 
that  have  so  far  expressed  their  intention  to  enter  this  longitude 
campaign.  Not  to  mention  the  time  that  must  be  devoted  to 
adjusting  the  very  delicate  receiving  apparatus  and  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  coincidences,  the  correction  and  rate  of  the  home 
clock  must  be  determined  on  each  successful  night  by  two  or 
more  hours  of  transit  observations  of  stars  in  the  Observatory. 
The  astronomer  is  then  provided  with  the  necessary  data  with 
which  lie  may  begin  his  computations.  The  final  outcome  of  the 
work  of  many  such  nights  will  result  in  a  much  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  longitude  of  the  Creighton  Observatory.  This 
is  now  put  down  as  6  hours  23  minutes  46.96  seconds  west  of 
Greenwich,  or  1  hour  15  minutes  31.18  seconds  west  of  Washing- 
ton. It  was  found  as  well  by  a  formal  exchange  of  clock  signals 
with  Washington  over  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  line  on 
August  5,  6,  7,  1887,  as  also  and  more  accurately  by  a  triangula- 
tion  connection  with  the  station  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  the  High  School  grounds.  The  wireless 
method  is  far  superior  in  accuracy  to  the  old  wire  method,  ex- 
cellent as  that  really  is.  The  present  occasion  of  using  the  wire- 
less method  and  thereby  making  direct  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment observatory  in  Washington,  is  the  very  first  that  has 
ever  presented  itself.  The  method  and  the  occasion  are  the 
reasons,  therefore,  why  The  Creighton  University  Observatory 
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has  erected  its  wireless  station  and  has  taken  snch  an  interest  in 
the  matter. 


The  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights,  which  have  so 
long  been  an  unsolved  puzzle  to  scientific  men,  are  slowly  begin- 
ning to  yield  up  their  secrets.  They  are  so  very  faint  and  change 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  until  late  to  photograph  them. 
This  has  now  been  done  and  further  steps  will  become  less  diffi- 
cult. 

The  November  number  of  the  Astrophysical  Journal  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  on  an  auroral  expedition  in  the 
spring  of  1913.  Carl  Stoermer  went  to  the  northern  part  of 
Norway,  equipped  with  all  modern  scientific  apparatus.  He  sta- 
tioned an  assistant,  similarly  equipped,  about  sixteen  miles 
away,  with  whom  he  was  in  continuous  telephonic  communica- 
tion. Both  observers  could  then  direct  their  cameras  to  the 
identical  aurora  and  to  any  individual  part  of  it,  so  that  by 
means  of  this  photographic  triangulation,  so  to  speak,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  aurora  could  be  determined.  This  is  given  in  the 
article  only  approximately,  as  the  data  are  not  yet  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  seems  to  vary  between  fifty  and  160  miles.  About 
447  pairs  of  photographs  were  secured,  sometimes  more  than 
eighty  on  the  same  evening.  The  observers  even  attempted  the 
use  of  the  cinematograph ;  that  is,  the  camera  for  taking  moving 
pictures.  Most  of  these  views,  however,  turned  out  to  be  failures 
on  account  of  the  extreme  faintness  of  the  aurora.  A  few  were 
excellent.  The  exposure  for  bright  auroras  was  about  one  sec- 
ond, and  the  interval  between  the  pictures  was  about  two  sec- 
onds. Some  of  these  moving  pictures,  as  well  as  four  pairs  of 
photographs  taken  simultaneously  at  both  stations,  are  given 
with  the  article  in  question.  They  mark  a  most  important  turn- 
ing point  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  Northern  Lights. 


dugational  World 


CCORDING  to  the  latest  report  of  the  United  States 
/\  Commissioner  of  Education  the  year  of  1911-12  wit- 

nessed many  substantial  gifts  to  the  schools. 

Private  benefactions  to  American  education  ap- 
proximated $25,000,000  during  the  academic  year 
1911-12.  This  amount  represents  simply  the  amounts 
actually  reported  as  paid. 

The  extent  to  which  endowment  and  income  esti- 
mates for  higher  institutions  have  risen  in  recent 
years  is  interestingly  indicated  in  current  budgets.  The  income 
of  many  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  now  at  a  figure  that 
would  have  been  considered  a  substantial  endowment  but  a  few 
years  ago.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  affiliated 
with  Columbia  University,  seeks  an  endowment  of  $7,000,000. 
Princeton  University  desires  a  further  endowment  of  $4,000,000 
in  order  to  provide  additional  income  to  meet  the  present  annual 
deficit  in  the  budget.  The  alumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania suggest  $10,000,000  as  the  goal  of  their  efforts.  These  are 
typical.  A  number  of  institutions,  aside  from  those  usually  con- 
sidered among  the  wealthy  institutions  of  the  country,  are  en- 
gaged in  raising  one  million  dollar  funds.  The  following  institu- 
tions have  either  completed  or  are  attempting  to  complete  such 
a  fund:  Brown  University  (the  second  within  a  short  time); 
Trinity  College,  Hartford;  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. ; 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland ;  Goucher  College,  Balti- 
more, and  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Other  notable  contributions  to  education,  available  or  pro- 
vided for,  are  reported  as  follows : 
Albion  College,  $100,000. 

Beloit  College,  $50,000  from  Mrs.  Rufus  H.  Sage,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  endow  a  chair  in  English. 

Caldwell  College,  Kentucky,  $100,000,  raised  by  trustees  and 
alumni. 

University  of  California,  $500,000  from  the  late  Mrs.  James 
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K.  Sather,  of  Oakland,  for  building  and  endowment,  including 
a  campanile  and  chimes  (this  is  a  final  statement  of  various  sums 
separately  announced) ;  bequest  of  E.  V.  Cowell,  $750,000  for 
gymnasium,  athletic  field,  etc.  (not  available  for  seven  years); 
$100,000  from  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Jones,  to  endow  scholarships  for 
young  men. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  $500,000  from  the  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

Chicago  University,  from  Julius  Rosenwlad,  $250,000  for 
woman's  gymnasium  and  buildings  of  geological,  geographical 
and  classical  departments  (conditional  upon  the  raising  of  twice 
the  amount  by  the  friends  of  the  university). 

Colorado  College,  $100,000  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  Juillard  for  a 
new  gymnasium,  memorial  to  her  father. 

Columbia  University,  $100,000  for  cancer  research,  from 
August  W.  Openhym,  of  New  York  (in  addition  to  the  Crocker 
bequest  for  a  similar  work  amounting  to  $1,500,000) ;  $50,000  for 
engineering  research  in  memory  of  William  R.  Peters,  Jr. 

Hamilton  College,  anonymous  gift  of  $100,000  for  new 
library. 

Harvard  University,  $1,800,000  for  freshman  dormitories  to 
be  built  this  year ;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  to  donate  a  new  freshman 
dormitory  to  be  called  Standish  Hall ;  $125,000  for  a  professor- 
ship of  banking,  from  E.  C.  Converse,  of  New  York ;  $1,000,000 
from  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  new  library 
building,  a  memorial  to  H.  E.  Widener,  a  Titanic  victim;  $100,- 
000  from  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  the  university  to  be  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  of  his  estate,  valued  at  $500,000;  the  university  also 
ultimately  to  receive  $500,000  from  the  Morris  Loeb  estate,  to  be 
used  for  the  advancement  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

Holy  Cross  College,  $100,000  building  (Beavan  Hall),  from 
Bishop  Beavan  and  priests  of  Springfield  diocese. 

Johns  Hopkins,  $220,000  from  James  B.  Brady  for  a  hos- 
pital. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  $2,500,000  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  to  be  used  for  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tute at  the  Cambridge  site. 

University  of  Michigan,  $200,000  from  Regent  Hill. 
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Middlebury  College,  $200,000  fund. 

Mount  Holyoke,  fund  of  $552,000  raised  by  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

University  of  Nevada,  $150,000  from  Clarence  H.  Mackay 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  for  the  School  of  Mines. 

New  York  City  College,  $75,000  to  $100,000  from  Adolph 
Lewisohn  for  a  stadium,  the  city  having  provided  the  land. 

New  York  University,  $90,000  from  Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy 
for  the  Cornelius  Baker  Hall  of  Philosophy. 

Northwestern  University,  $250,000  from  James  A.  Patten 
for  the  study  of  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention. 

Oberlin  College,  $500,000  raised  "by  friends  of  the  college." 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  $100,000  from  J.  P.  Morgan. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  $80,000  by  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Wharton  Drexel ;  $65,000  from  a  committee  of  the  alumni, 
the  beginning  of  a  fund  to  be  used  in  establishing  scholarships 
and  in  making  it  possible  to  keep  at  Pennsylvania  professors 
who  might  be  offered  larger  salaries  elsewhere. 

Princeton  University,  $300,000  for  the  Graduate  College,  in 
addition  to  the  $500,000  previously  given. 

University  of  Rochester,  $500,000  from  George  Eastman. 

Transylvania  University,  $250,000,  of  which  $50,000  was 
from  the  General  Education  Board. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  $200,000  from  J.  P.  Morgan  for 
library  and  administration  building. 

Villanova  College,  $100,000  for  new  building,  from  Bernard 
R.  Corr,  of  Philadelphia. 

Whitman  College,  $200,000  from  several  donors. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  $50,000  from  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Brown. 

Yale  University,  actual  benefactions  about  $1,000,000  for 
the  year;  university  is  made  residuary  legatee  of  the  estate  of 
Dr.  Francis  Bacon,  valued  at  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
fund  to  be  used  in  the  undergraduate  department  for  the  benefit 
of  needy  students ;  similar  fund  of  about  $400,000,  known  as  the 
McPherson  fund;  $75,000  from  A.  C.  Dunham  for  a  school  of 
electrical  engineering;  $500,000  to  $600,000  from  Henry  O.  and 
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Mary  F.  Hotchkiss,  bequest  for  Sheffield  Scientific  School ;  from 
C.  D.  Borden,  $250,000  without  restriction. 

Another  large  educational  bequest  that  has  recently  become 
available  is  that  of  the  late  R.  N.  Carson,  of  Philadelphia, 
amounting  to  $6,000,000,  to  be  used  for  the  Carson  College  for 
Orphan  Girls. 

The  accounts  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  John  S. 
Kennedy,  whose  death  occurred  in  1909,  show  that  the  following 
amounts  have  been  paid  out  in  bequests  for  educational  pur- 
poses :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies, 
$1,661.031 ;  Columbia  University,  $1,984,013 ;  New  York  Univer- 
sity, $829,634;  Robert  College,  Constantinole,  Turkey,  $1,552,- 
994;  Charities  Organization  for  School  of  Philanthropy,  $h29,- 
245.  In  addition  to  these  amounts  the  New  York  Public  Library 
received  $2,340,554  from  the  Kennedy  estate  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  $2,493,622. 

The  foregoing  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  complete  list 
of  all  announced  benefactions  to  American  education,  or  even 
those  of  a  certain  size.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  institu- 
tions receive  gifts  of  comparatively  small  amount  in  themselves 
that  in  the  aggregate  make  considerable  sums. 


Charles  Leonard  Moore  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Dial 
says: 

' '  For  a  hundred  years  in  America  education,  answering  the 
democratic  demand,  has  tried  to  give  every  one  a  sip  at  all  the 
fountains  of  knowledge.  It  has  tried  to  give  all  the  people  an 
even  chance.  Of  course  with  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
great  majority  of  students,  anything  like  thoroughness  has  been 
impossible.  And  we  have  found  out  that  this  slight  taste,  of 
many  kinds  of  knowledge  is  about  the  worst  possible  preparation 
for  the  struggle  of  life.  We  have  found  out  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  try  to  educate  fifty  million  prospective  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  The  demand  for  vocational  training,  therefore, 
has  sprung  up  and  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  irresistible. 

Vocational  training  is  a  step  towards  the  institution  of 
caste.  It  cannot  hope  to  produce  whole  men, — men  open  to 
every  influence  of  nature  and  life  and  art,  capable  of  the  pro- 
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foundest  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  past,  of  the  greatest 
joy  in  the  existence  of  the  present,  of  the  best  planning  for  the 
future.  The  vocationalized  or  specialized  man  is  bound  to  be 
more  or  less  of  a  machine,  driving  at  his  own  ends  and  oblivious 
of  a  great  part  of  that  which  makes  life  worth  living.  But 
perhaps  caste  is  a  shade  better  than  chaos." 


Now  that  the  football  season  is  over,  college  and  university 
publications  are  much  given  to  comment  both  on  the  season  and 
the  game.    We  quote  a  few  extracts. 

California  Alumni  Weekly:  "A  notable  expression  of  the 
true  meaning  of  ' University  Spirit'  is  voiced  in  an  editorial  on 
the  'Football  Dinner'  of  the  Alumni,  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  'Recorder'  for  November  10.  The  editorial  is  in  part 
as  follows : 

"  'This  is  the  season,  hallowed  by  tradition,  mellowed  with 
the  golden  light  of  memory,  when  alumni  of  the  universities  of 
the  land  gather  to  toast  their  Alma  Maters.  The  University 
of  California  Alumni  met  Friday  night  in  annual  reunion.  All 
the  choice  spirits  of  by-gone  classes  met  to  clasp  hands  and 
renew  the  pledge  of  loyalty  to  that  great  institution,  in  which 
the  power  of  the  State  is  made  manifest. 

"  'At  this  reunion  it  was  fitting  that  football  and  the  con- 
test with  Stanford  should  find  first  place  in  the  words,  thoughts, 
and  hearts  of  the  alumni.  For  football  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  university  in  essence.  The  strength  of  young  manhood  to 
battle  for  the  college  colors,  the  discipline  which  passeth  all 
understanding  of  a  pleasure  loving  age,  the  interplay  of  brain 
and  brawn,  the  singleness  of  purpose  to  win,  and  to  win  fairly, 
these  are  characteristic  in  a  larger  way  of  university  life,  and 
of  the  other  life  after  university  days  are  done. 

"  'This  unanimity,  this  singleness  of  purpose  which  stirs 
to  the  depths  the  children  of  Alma  Mater  on  the  day  of  the 
Big  Game,  is  a  factor  that  is  not  lost  during  the  other  days  of 
the  year  or  the  other  years  of  a  lifetime.  The  esprit  de  corps 
inculcated  among  the  students  is  a  working  force  that  finds  its 
fullest  expression  among  alumni.  But  now  it  strives  for  the 
bigger  things.    The  spirit  of  Alma  Mater  broods  over  the  council 
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chamber  and  legislative  halls.  It  tempers  the  decisions  of 
judges,  it  steels  the  hearts  of  battlers  against  social  iniquity, 
and  it  guides  the  destiny  of  the  State. '  ' ' 

The  Tiger,  the  Colorado  College  Newspaper,  say  "Foot- 
ball is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  form  of  intei  collegiate 
athletics.  Its  popularity  is  due  largely  to  that  old  fighting  spirit 
which  is  in  each  of  us,  that  spirit  which,  born  of  necessity  and 
nurtured  by  adversity,  has  been  transmitted  through  genera- 
tions and  generations  of  ancestors  until  finally  it  has  reached 
us,  in  turn  to  be  transmitted  by  us  to  those  who  are  to  follow. 
It  is  that  spirit  that  makes  a  man  willing  and  anxious  to  get 
out  on  the  gridiron  and  fight  to  his  last  breath,  that  makes  him 
willing  to  endure  injuries  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature ;  it  is 
that  spirit  that  draws  the  lovers  and  admirers  of  football  to 
the  game,  for  if  the  players  find  relief  from  that  old  fighting 
spirit  in  actual  contest  the  spectators,  in  a  less  degree,  find 
relief  in  witnessing  that  contest.  Who  can  witness  a  football 
game  without  in  spirit  getting  down  on  that  gridiron  and  play- 
ing and  fighting  with  the  team! 

"In  the  days  when  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world, 
gladiators  slew  and  in  turn  were  slain  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
populace.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  old  gladiatorial  contests 
had  given  way  to  the  less  disastrous  form  of  tournament 
between  armoured  knights.  We  in  our  day  have  advanced  a 
step  further  towards  civilization,  and  football,  with  its  com- 
paratively small  death  roll,  has  taken  the  place  of  knightly 
jousts  and  is  considered  warlike  enough  for  the  average 
individual. 

"We  call  football  a  glorious  game,  a  grand  sport.  Perhaps 
it  is  grand  to  see  men  who  might  otherwise  be  students  of  high 
rank  devote  hours  every  day  to  football;  perhaps  it  is  grand 
to  see  twenty-two  men  struggling  in  the  dirt  and  grime  of  the 
gridiron,  beating  and  battering  each  other  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power;  perhaps  it  is  grand  to  see  the  flower  of  physical  man- 
hood maimed  and  possibly  crippled  for  life  on  the  football  field ; 
perhaps  it  is  grand  to  see  a  great  strong  man  who  can  bear  the 
most  excruciating  pain  with  scarcely  a  wince,  to  see  such  a 
man  after  a  hard,  nerve-racking  game  break  down  and  sob  like 
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a  child ;  perhaps  it  is  grand  to  see — .  But  these  things  are  seen 
only  by  those  who  really  know  football.  The  spectator  sees 
only  the  agnificent  contest.  And  as  long  as  men  can  be  found 
who  are     illing  to  play  football  why  not  enjoy  it? 

"Ti  ,  value  of  football  to  a  college  is  not  as  a  means  of 
physical  culture,  for  only  those  who  least  need  the  training  are 
physically  able  to  play  the  game.  The  real  value  is  as  an 
advertising  agency.  Since  football  is  an  advertisement,  why 
not  put  it  on  the  basis  of  other  forms  of  advertising  and  hire 
the  best  players  obtainable?  We  believe  there  are  few,  if  any, 
who  would  favor  such  a  course.  But  has  a  college  the  right  to 
ask  its  students  to  play  football?  Has  a  college  the  right  to 
demand  that  those  who  really  need  physical  culture  be  denied 
the  privilege  in  order  that  it  ma}7  be  represented  by  a  football 
team? 

"The  situation  at  Colorado  College  is  far  better  than  at 
most  institutions  of  a  similar  size  and  training.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  complaints  came  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  especially  from  the  smaller  institutions,  that  not  enough 
men  could  be  induced  to  go  out  for  football.  We  are  sometimes 
prone  to  think  that  the  season  at  Colorado  College  this  year  has 
not  been  a  success.  It  has  been  anything  but  a  failure.  The 
Tigers  lost  two  games,  one  to  Utah  and  the  other  to  the  School 
of  Mines.  All  who  saw  the  first  game  said  the  Tigers  had  by 
far  the  better  team;  the  second  was  lost  through  a  faulty 
decision  of  the  referee.  There  are  those  who  still  say  that  the 
Tiger  team  is  the  best  in  the  conference.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
this  year,  if  ever,  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  team. 

"Personally,  we  do  not  believe  in  football.  We  look  upon 
it  as  a  necessary  evil.  We  believe,  however,  that  to  abolish 
football  at  Colorado  College  at  the  present  time  would  hurt  the 
institution.  Probably  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  it  would 
be  safe  to  do  away  with  this  form  of  athletics.  But  sooner  or 
later,  football  must  go.  Nevertheless,  while  we  do  have  football 
we  believe  in  making  it  the  best  possible." 


A  prominent  educator  said  lately: 

"That  college  writing  is  poor,  far  inferior  in  form  to  cor- 
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responding  work  in  the  English  Universities,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
American  college  work  and  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
parison. The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  Our  boys  do  not  read 
as  good  books  as  English  boys  read.  Our  newspapers  are  not 
as  well  written  as  are  the  English  newspapers.  These  causes 
are  general  and  cannot  be  remedied  through  any  academic  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject.  But  we  may  be  able  in  schools  and 
colleges  at  least,  partly  to  overcome  their  influence.  Do  we,  for 
example,  insist  on  the  truth  that  no  fact  can  be  made  important 
to  the  world  unless  it  is  so  clearly  stated  that  the  world  must 
understand?  Do  we  sufficiently  relate  our  composition  courses 
to  all  other  courses,  insisting  that  composition  is  not  an  end  in 
itself  but  only  a  means  toward  an  end?  Do  we  make  clear  that 
translation  means  the  changing  of  idomatic  French  or  Latin 
into  equally  idomatic  English  V9 


President  Lowell  of  Harvard  said  at  a  recent  Faculty  Re- 
ception to  the  Freshmen : 

"There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  done  here.  I  should 
take  college  life  and  divide  it  into  three  types,  three  kinds,  three 
compartments.  There  is  friendship,  there  is  study,  and  there 
are  the  other  college  activities — the  student  activities.  I  should 
be  very  far  from  neglecting  anyone  of  them  in  any  way.  But 
I  think  the  one  that  needs,  as  Mr.  Potter  says,  most  explanation 
today  is  study.  It  is  somewhat  true,  as  President  Wilson  of 
the  United  States,  and  formerly  of  Princeton  University,  used 
to  say,  that  the  side-shows  have  become  larger  than  the  main 
tent.  And  many  people  come  to  college  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  do  just  as  much  study  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  there. 
But  after  all  the  main  thing  is  a  college  education.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  depreciate  the  other  things,  but  most  men  don't 
appreciate  what  is  to  be  gotten  out  of  study  and  how  it  is  to  be 
gotten. 

"Statistics  show  conclusively  that  the  man  who  ranks  well 
in  college  is  more  likely  to  rank  well  in  everything  else  after- 
wards. There  are  students  in  college  who  fade  away  after- 
wards.    But  on  the  average  the  body  of  good  students  is  the 
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body  of  successful  men  in  life.  And  why?  Because  they  have 
learned  Greek  roots?  Because  they  have  learned  this  or  the 
other  particular  thing  which  is  of  any  use  to  them  in  life?  No, 
not  at  all — that  is  not  the  reason.  You  will  use  very  little  of 
what  you  learn  in  college.  Most  of  what  you  learn  you  will 
forget,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  some  learned  professor  will  dis- 
cover is  not  so.  But  that  is  unimportant.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  progress  in  learning. 
Progress  must  mean  change. 

"The  really  great  benefit  you  get  from  what  you  learn  is 
from  learning  it.  In  other  words,  you  get  it  by  the  exercise 
of  your  mind.  Do  you  suppose  that  when  you  hit  a  baseball  on 
the  field  it  does  any  great  good  to  the  world  to  hit  that  ball, 
or  that  that  ball  goes  whirling  around  the  world  like  a  satellite 
all  the  rest  of  the  days  of  mankind?  Not  at  all.  The  good  it 
does  is  the  good  of  the  exercise  that  came  from  that  blow.  So 
it  is  from  most  of  your  studies.  It  is  the  good  it  does  you  by 
the  exercise  of  your  mind,  getting  your  mind  tough  and  strong 
and  vigorous  and  active  and  able  to  turn  to  anything  that  comes. 
That  is  the  fact,  as  statistics  will  prove  to  you.  The  high  men 
in  College  are  on  the  average  the  high  men  in  the  Law  School 
and  Medical  School,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  follow  them 
with  precise  mathematical  marking — because  you  can't  mark 
men  in  after  life.  Much  depends  on  the  accident  of  opportun- 
ity. But  that  is  true  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it  and  as  far  as 
we  can  see  it  in  later  life. ? ' 
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THE  TREASURE 

*  Joseph  B.  Egan,  A.  B. 

"Bring  me,"  she  said,  "for  you  are  rich  and  wise, 

The  fairest  work  of  art  that  ever  gladdened  eyes ; 

Rich  in  significance  and  wrought  as  rare 

As  some  faint  tapestry  of  cloud  and  air; 

Some  masterpiece,  that,  all  the  years,  has  been 

A  joy  and  inspiration  unto  men; 

Whose  charm  has  humanized  the  savage  breast 

And  breathed  to  gentler  souls  life's  purest  thought  and  best." 

"And  do  you  dream,"  said  he,  "that,  east  and  west, 

I  must  pursue  a  wild  unprofitable  quest, 

In  kingly  vaults  behind  a  veil  of  dust, 

Or  where  great  hinges  turn,  in  age-long  rust? 

Lo !  There,  at  thy  feet  the  treasure  lies 

A  dust-embodied  thought  of  Paradise, 

Self- wrought  with  deep  unfathomable  power." 

And  from  the  gray  roadside  he  plucked  a  purple  flower. 


*A.    B.   Creighton,    '99;    Harvard, 
School,   Boston,   Mass. 


'05.     Sub-master,   Washington   Grammar 


In  the  December  number  of 
Popular  Electricity,  Professor 
Rigge  has  a  very  short  descrip- 
tion of  a  convenient  weather  and 
foolproof  connection  for  electrical 
purposes  on  piers  or  other  ex- 
posed places  outside  of  buildings. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  photo- 
graph of  such  terminals  as  he  him- 
self uses  on  the  small  piers  out- 
side of  the  Observatory. 


Dr.  E.  J.  Perley,  Dentistry  '10, 
was  successful  in  passing  the  Or- 
egon State  Board  examination  on 
November  17th,  being  one  of  the 
live  to  pass  out  of  twenty  who 
took  the  examination.  Dr.  Perley 
will  locate  in  Portland  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 


We  learn  from  the  Davenport 
papers  that  Walter  II.  Scott,  A. 
M.  '13,  Law  '13,  has  been  taken 
into  partnership  by  his  father, 
formerly  Mayor  of  Davenport  and 
one  of  the  most  favorably  known 
attorneys  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 
The  junior  member  of  the  firm  has 
the  best  wishes  of  his  many 
friends  in  Creighton  for  success  in 
his  chosen  career. 


the  65th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  the  16th 
of  the  Astronomical  and  Astro- 
physical  Society  of  America,  of 
both  of  which  organizations  he  is 
a  member.  The  meeting  will  take 
place  from  December  29th  to  Jan- 
uary 3rd  next.  Professor  Rigge 
will  present  two  papers  at  the 
Astronomical  Society,  one  on  his 
recent  wireless  work  and  another 
on  the  panoramic  views  taken 
from  the   Creighton   Observatory. 


Professor  Rigge  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  going  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  be  present  at 


The  Thanksgiving  football  game 
between  Creighton  and  South 
Dakota  State  University  marked 
the  close  of  a  very  successful  year 
for  the  Varsity  team. 

In  games  won  Creighton  and  its 
opponents  tied,  each  winning 
three.  One  game  was  a  tie.  In 
points  scored  Creighton  has  a  big 
lead  because  of  its  easy  games 
with  the  University  of  Omaha  and 
Bellevue.  In  each  of  these  games 
Creighton  set  a  record  for  local 
football  teams,  in  the  Omaha  game 
averaging  over  three  points  a 
minute. 

The  calling  off  of  the  St.  Louis 
game  probably  lost  Creighton  a 
A'ictory,  as  St.  Louis  had  an  un- 
successful season  this  year.  In 
the  other  three  big  games  of  the 
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year,  Creighton  was  twice  forced 
to  taste  defeat,  both  Haskell  and 
South  Dakota  turning  the  trick. 
In  both  of  these  games  the  local 
eleven  put  up  such  a  battle,  how- 
ever, that  it  won  the  support  of 
all  Omaha.  In  the  Haskell  game 
it  only  lost  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes of  play  by  a  single  touch- 
doAvn,  and  in  the  Coyote  game 
fumbling  and  handling  of  punts 
spelled  defeat. 

The  management  is  well  pleased 
with  the  showing  and  gives  un- 
stinted praise  to  Coach  Harry  Mil- 
ler, who  piloted  the  team  through 
his  fourth  successive  year.  Mil- 
ler's enthusiasm  for  the  success  of 
the  blue  and  white  was  shown  in 
the  last  week  of  practice,  when, 
after  having  his  ankle  twisted,  he 
followed  the  team  in  practice  in 
an  auto  or  on  a  bicycle. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  bigger 
games  for  next  year.  Several  of 
the  members  of  the  athletic  board 
are  in  favor  of  scheduling  heavier 
teams,  and  there  is  already  some 
talk  of  bringing  Notre  Dame  here. 

Marquette  and  Wesleyan  are  al- 
ready on  the  1914  schedule,  as 
two-year  contracts  are  entered  in- 
to with  these  schools.  The  Wes- 
leyan game  will  be  played  in 
Omaha  and  the  Marquette  game 
at  Milwaukee.  A  game  with  the 
Haskell  Indians  is  also  a  certainty, 
although  articles  have  not  yet 
been  signed. 

Prospects  for  a  fast  team  in  1914 
are    rosy.      Only    two    regulars — 


Hall  and  Hanley — are  sure  of 
elimination.  Hanley  has  played  a 
star  game  at  center  for  several 
years,  while  Hall  has  shone  reful- 
gently  at  guard.  Both  men  will 
graduate  from  the  College  of  Med- 
icine next  April.  Miller  and 
Young  are  the  others  likely  to  go. 
Miller,  who  captained  the  team 
this  year,  graduated  from  the 
pharmacy  department  in  Febru- 
ary. He  has  only  played  three 
years  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  he  will  take  a  post-graduate 
course  and  play  his  fourth  year. 

Young  is  the  other  doubtful 
man.  He  will  be  in  school  next 
year,  but  it  depends  on  a  ruling 
of  the  athletic  board  whether  he 
will  be  allowed  to  play.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  has 
played  the  allotted  time  of  four 
years,  the  difficulty  arising  over 
the  number  of  games  played  dur- 
ing the  year  when  he  was  injured 
in  the  game  with  Omaha  Univer- 
sity and  forced  to  retire  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  and  the  whole 
of  the  next. 

With  the  exception  of  Hall  and 
Hanley,  the  line  will  be  intact. 
Kamanski  and  Warren,  members 
of  this  year's  squad,  who  played 
those  positions  when  Hall  and 
Hanley  were  not  in  trim  this  year, 
should  fit  into  this  niche  nicely, 
giving  Creighton  an  impregnable 
line. 

The  backfield  will  be  kept  in- 
tact, as  Showalter,  Casey,  McCar- 
thy   and    Coady  will  be  back  in 
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school.  Walworth  has  proven  a 
sensation  in  his  first  year  and 
should  be  better  than  ever  next 
year.  He  promises  to  bring  an- 
other halfback  and  quarterback 
from  Wisner  with  him  next  year. 

Record  of  points  won  : 
Creighton..     7    Kearney  Nor.  .   7 
Creighton .  .     0    Neb.  Wesleyan  7 
Creighton .  .    13    Marquette   ....   6 

Creighton..   88    Bellevue    0 

Creighton..  0  Haskell  Ind'ns  7 
Creighton.  .128  Omaha  Univ..  0 
Creighton.  .     0    So.  Dak.  Univ.  17 


Total..  ..236  Total 


44 


Popular  Astronomy  for  Decem- 
ber contains  an  article  by  Profes- 
sor Rigge  entitled  ''Receiving 
Wireless  Time  Signals  at  The 
Creighton  University  Observa- 
tory." It  is  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  of  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence Building,  and  shows  the 
method  of  stringing  the  antenna 
wires  from  the  tower.  The  article 
gives  many  interesting  details  in 
regard  to  the  method  used  in  re- 
ceiving the  signals.  It  proves  that 
these  signals  can  be  made  very 
audible  with  inexpensive  appa- 
ratus, and  will  therefore  no  doubt 
induce  many  astronomers  to  be- 
come  interested  in   them. 

The  same  number  of  Popular 
Astronomy,  being  the  last  of  the 
year,  contains  an  index  of  the 
year's  contents.  Professor  Rig- 
ge 's  name  appears  with  eight  arti- 
cles.    While  one  of  these,  on  the 


North  Pole,  was  reprinted  from 
the  Courier  of  June  15th,  all  the 
other  seven  were  written  express- 
ly for  Popular  Astronomy.  Four 
of  them,  treating  of  the  solar 
eclipse  of  April  6th,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Venus  of  September  27th, 
the  total  eclipses  of  the  moon  of 
March  22nd  and  September  15th, 
are  very  short,  the  shortest  hav- 
ing only  eighty-eight  words,  but 
are  accompanied  by  maps  and  dia- 
grams which  required  more  labor 
than  several  ordinary  articles. 
The  longest  article,  on  experi- 
mental proofs  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, contains  close  on  ten  thous- 
and words. 


Mr.  William  P.  Flynn,  A.  B.  '91, 
A.  M.  '93,  a  member  of  the  first 
class  to  graduate  from  the  College 
of  Arts,  and  for  some  years  one 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Preparatory 
Department,  has  for  the  past  sev- 
enteen years  been  located  at  Miles 
City,  Montana,  where  he  is  Coun- 
ty Surveyor  and  U.  S.  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor. In  a  recent  communica- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Flynn  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  training  he 
received  at  Creighton,  and  offers 
to  give  yearly  a  gold  medal  to 
such  student  of  the  Arts  College 
as  the  faculty  may  designate. 


On  Thursday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 11th,  the  Varsity  Glee  Club 
made  its  first  appearance  for  the 
year  in  an  informal  concert  given 
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at  the  University  auditorium  in 
conjunction  with  the  Henry  S. 
Cox  Omaha  Symphony  Study 
Orchestra.  Since  the  opening  of 
school  the  club  has  been  patiently 
rehearsing,  and  its  splendid  work 
of  Thursday  evening  fully  sus- 
tained the  high  reputation  which 
it  has  established  during  the  past 
four  years.  The  principal  number 
of  the  evening  was  the  cantata, 
"Paul  Revere 's  Ride,"  by  Dudley 
Buck.  John  G.  Jamieson,  Arts 
'09,  sang  the  baritone  solos  and 
Lloyd  G.  Thompson,  Law  15,  the 
tenor  solos.  Mr.  Frank  Hodek,  a 
member  of  the  club,  presided  at 
the  piano  with  distinct  success. 
The  orchestra  was  directed  by  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Cox,  who  also  appeared 
in  a  concerto  number.  The  audi- 
torium was  filled  to  over-flowing 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
which  was  generous  with  its  ap- 
plause and  the  success  of  the  oc- 
casion has  raised  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  the  formal  concert  which 
will  be  given  in  February,  and  in 
the  trip  upon  which  the  club  is 
now  planning. 


On  Monday,  December  1st,  the 
first  preliminary  contest  for  the 
selection  of  the  Creighton  team, 
which  is  to  meet  representatives 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
in  debate,  was  held  in  Court  Room 
No.  1  of  the  College  of  Law.  There 
were  twenty  participants,  repre- 
senting the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Med- 
icine   and    Law.      The    following 


eight  men  were  chosen,  being 
ranked  in  the  order  named.  Ed- 
ward F.  Sheehan,  Law  '16 ;  Louis 
D.  Kavanagh,  Law  '15 ;  Edward 
J.  Robins,  Law  15;  Edward  F. 
Dougherty,  Law  16 ;  L.  B.  Day, 
Law  14;  Matthew  V.  Brossard, 
Law  15.;  P.  J.  Barrett,  Law  14; 
and  B.  Kulakofsky,  Medicine   17. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam C.  Fraser,  Law  '08,  Henry 
W.  Shackleford,  Law  10,  and  Hu- 
bert C.  Robertson,  Law   11. 

The  speakers  were  at  liberty  to 
discuss  either  side  of  the  question 
which  will  be  debated  with  South 
Dakota,  namely: 

"Resolved:  That  the  Provision 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  exempt- 
ing the  coastwise  shipping  of  the 
United  States  from  the  payment 
of  tolls  should  be  repealed." 

The  second  and  final  prelim- 
inary contest  will  be  held  about 
the  middle  of  January  and  the 
debate  with  South  Dakota  will  oc- 
cur about  the  end  of  Februarv. 


Mr.  Edward  D.  Hogan,  Arts  '05, 
Law  '08,  who  has  been  practicing 
law  at  Cascade,  Iowa,  where  in 
February,  1912,  he  was  married, 
sustained  the  loss  of  his  wife  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  November  25, 
in  Dubuque.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hogan 
were  riding  in  their  automobile 
when  a  rubber  blanket,  which 
through  an  oversight  had  been 
left  on  the  engine  when  the  car 
was  cleaned  at  a  public  garage, 
commenced  to  burn  as  the  engine 
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became  warm.  Mrs.  Ilogan  was 
frightened  and  jumped  from  the 
car  before  her  husband  could  stop 
the  machine.  She  sustained  a 
severe  fracture  of  the  skull  and 
died  within  a  few  hours. 


adjournment  for  the  year  will  oc- 
cur about  March  1st. 


In    the    Courier    of    December 
15th   we   present   the   last   of  the 
pictures   of  the   sixteen   new   pro- 
fessors added  to  the  University's 
staff  this  year  in  the  Colleges  of 
Law,     Medicine,     Dentistry     and 
Pharmacy.    This  large  addition  to 
the  teaching  force  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  rapid  increase  in 
the    enrollment    and    because    the 
University  is  anxious  to  keep  fully 
abreast  of  the  times.     Individual 
contact  between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent,   and   the  maximum   of   per- 
sonal attention  to  those  who  seek 
learing  in  the   University's  halls, 
have  always  characterized  Creigh- 
ton's  policy  and  no  student  need 
complain   that    the    individual    is 
slighted   in   whatever   department 
of  the  institution  he  may  enroll. 


On  Friday  evening,  November 
21st,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Smith,  a 
prominent  practicing  lawyer  of 
Omaha,  and  formerly  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  Nebraska,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  law 
students,  taking  as  his  subject, 
"The  Trial  of  a  Lawsuit."  Mr. 
Smith  spoke  earnestly  and  enter- 
tainingly, giving  the  students 
many  valuable  pointers  upon  the 
conduct  of  cases,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  gentlemanly  con- 
duct, of  thorough  preparation  and 
the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  justice. 


The  last  session  of  the  Model 
House  of  the  College  of  Law  for 
the  first  semester  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  December  3rd,  with 
Speaker  John  0.  Moran  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  Louis  A.  Ken- 
nedy and  Edward  F.  Sheehan  as 
clerks.  Professor  Bigelow,  facul- 
ty director  of  the  House,  was  pres- 
ent as  usual.  The  next  session  will 
be  hold  early  in  January  and  final 


On   Thursday   evening,   Novem- 
ber 20,   in  the  main  dining  room 
of  the  Henshaw  Hotel,  an  enthus- 
iastic crowd  of  alumni,  represent- 
ing the  five  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, sat  down  to  a  banquet  which 
is  likely  to  prove  epoch-making  in 
the  history  of  the  LTniversity.   For 
a  long  time  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  concerning  the 
wisdom     of     an     organization     in 
which  the  alumni  of  all  of  the  col- 
leges could  meet  together  for  mu- 
tual benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  institution,  and  at 
the  business  meeting  following  the 
banquet'  practical  steps  were  tak- 
en toward  the  achievement  of  this 
long-desired    result.      The    invita- 
tions   announced    the    purpose    of 
the    meeting    and    the    ready    re- 
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sponse  of  the  alumni,  as  well  as 
their  earnest  discussion  of  the 
matter  at  the  social  session  which 
preceded  the  banquet,  proved  the 
popularity  of  the  project.  Here- 
tofore the  alumni  banquets  have 
been  accommodated  in  the  Hen- 
shaw  Hotel  rathskeller,  but  this 
year  the  number  of  acceptances 
was  so  large  that  the  main  dining- 
room  was  called  into  use.  The 
banqueters  were  seated  on  either 
side  of  long  tables,  running  the 
length  of  the  room,  forming  with 
the  speaker's  table  a  large  letter 
"U,"  symbolic  of  the  university 
spirit  with  called  the  crowd  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Leary,  Arts  '02, 
Law  '07,  presided  as  toastmaster 
and  wittily  introduced  the  various 
speakers,  of  whom  Mr.  Edward  J. 
McVann,  Arts  '85,  was  the  first, 
his  subject  being,  "The  Pan  Alum- 
ni. ' '  Mr.  McVann  emphasized  the 
importance  of  united  effort  and 
told  the  banqueters  that  they  were 
about  to  form  a  merger  much  af- 
ter the  manner  of  that  which  re- 
sulted in  the  United  States  Steel 
Company.  He  said  that  the  alum- 
ni of  the  different  colleges  need 
not  lose  their  own  identity,  but 
might  expect  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency  and  larger  results  from 
their  membership  in  the  new  as- 
sociation. Dr.  Bryan  M.  Riley, 
Medicine  '00,  responded  in  behalf 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
pledged  to  the  new  organization 
the  united  loyalty  and  support  of 


the  doctors.  Mr.  Raymond  G. 
Young,  Law  '08,  spoke  for  the 
Law  School  and,  after  recounting 
the  rapid  growth  of  that  depart- 
ment, assured  those  present  that 
the  graduates  of  the  Law  School 
would  be  found  eager  to  assist  in 
any  movement  that  promised  to 
make  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Dan  B.  Butler,  Arts 
'99,  at  present  City  Commissioner 
of  Omaha,  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  work  done  by  the  football 
team  this  year  and  made  a  number 
of  valuable  suggestions  for  next 
year's  athletic  program.  The  en- 
tire football  team  was  present  as 
the  guests  of  the  alumni  and  un- 
der Mr.  Butler's  direction  a  col- 
lection was  taken  up  with  which 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  taking 
the  squad  to  Lincoln  for  the  Ne- 
braska-Iowa game,  played  on  Sat- 
urday, November  22nd.  Dean 
Martin,  of  the  College  of  Law, 
outlined  a  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  gymnasium  by  the 
alumni  and  Dean  Hippie,  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  congratulat- 
ed the  alumni  of  the  various  col- 
leges upon  their  entry  into  the 
new  organization.  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  concentration, 
illustrating  his  thought  with  sev- 
eral very  striking  examples.  He 
urged  all  of  the  alumni  to  work 
together  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
institution  and  assured  them  that 
if  they  concentrated  their  efforts 
they   might   reasonably   hope   for 
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achievement  worthy  of  their  most 
ambitious  plans. 

Mr.  Prank  0.  McCaffrey,  Arts 
'04,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  reported  that  the 
following  named  gentlemen  had 
been  selected  as  officers  of  the  new 
organization  for  the  current  year : 

E.  J.  McVann,  Arts  '85,  Omaha, 
president;  M.  F.  Donegan,  A.  B. 
'95,  Davenport,  la. ;  M.  J.  Scott, 
M.  D.  '03,  Butte,  Mont,;  A.  P. 
Schnell,  LL.  B.  '06,  Sturgis,  S.  D. ; 
G.  M.  Boehler,  D.  D.  S.  '08,  Alma, 
Neb.,  and  C.  B.  Fricke,  Ph.  D.  '03, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  vice-presi- 
dents ;  E.  F.  Leary,  A.  B.  '02,  LL. 
B.  '07,  A.  M.  '12,  Omaha,  secre- 
tary. Executive  Committee  ■  D. 
B.  Butler  and  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy, 
Arts ;  B.  M.  Riley,  M.  D.  '00,  and 
T.  J.  Dwyer,  M,  D.  '02,  Medicine ; 
R.  G.  Young,  LL.  B.  '08,  and  W.  C. 
Fraser,  LL.  B.  '08,  Law;  E.  IT. 
Bruening,  D.  D.  S.,  and  W.  L. 
Shearer,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentistry ;  and 

F.  B.  Starke,  Ph.G.  13,  and  F.  W. 
Marshall,   '07,  Pharmacy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Rosen- 
blum,  Law  '12,  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  was  re- 
ceived and  their  choice  made  the 
unanimous  selection  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  meeting  was  enthusiastic  in 
the  extreme  and  the  banqueters 
left  firm  in  the  conviction  that  at 
last  a  step  had  been  taken  in  the 
direction  of  closer  union  and 
larger  helpfulness  in  all  Univer- 
sity undertakings. 


Improvements  amounting  to 
about  $1,000  are  now  being  made 
on  the  'varsity  auditorium.  The 
entire  stage  is  being  remodeled, 
better  facilities  for  the  moving  of 
scenery  installed,  and  modern 
dressing  rooms  erected.  More 
room  for  the  audience  will  also 
result  from  the  changes. 


Students  have  been  selected  to 
appear  in  the  second  preliminary 
oratorical  contest  at  the  College 
of  Arts  for  the  selection  of  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  annual  inter-col- 
legiate oratorical  contest.  The 
candidates  are : 

William  Flaherty,  Paul  Har- 
rington, Romeo  LaPorte,  Carlisle 
Lentz,  Chas.  McEnery,  Edward 
Plunckett,  Henry  Dolan,  John 
Grady,  Emil  Svoboda,  Walter 
Coakley,  John  Corlis,  James  Eng- 
lish, James  Gaffney,  Gerald  La  Vi- 
olette.  Max  Block,  Vincent  Fitz- 
gerald, Bart  Kruger,  James  Mar- 
tin, Leo  Pfaff  and  Waldo  Shilling- 
ton. 


The  football  team  of  the  Prepar- 
atory Department  made  the  best 
record  this  year  that  has  ever 
been  achieved  by  a  team  repre- 
senting that  department. 

The  results  of  the  season's  play- 
ing are   as  follows: 

Creighton,  0 ;  Omaha  High,  34. 

Creighton,  7 ;  Nebraska  City,  0. 

Creighton,  8;  Council  Bluffs,  6. 

Creighton,  7  ;  Blair,  0. 

Creighton,  6  ;  Shenandoah,  7. 
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The  Creighton  team  won  three 
games  out  of  five,  beating  the  Ne- 
braska City  team,  which  eleven 
defeated  the  'varsity  team  of  last 
year,  74  to  7.  They  also  managed 
to  defeat  the  Council  Bluffs  squad, 
a  feat  never  before  accomplished 
by  Creighton. 

Blair  was  vanquished  in  the  an- 
nual battle,  although  by  not  as 
large  a  score  as  that  of  last  year. 
Only  a  fluke  lost  the  game  with 
Shenandoah  High  School,  and  that 
team  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  southern  Iowa,  not  having 
lost  a  game  to  date.  The  game 
with  Omaha  High  School  was  the 
only  real  defeat  of  the  year,  but 
the  team  had  only  been  in  practice 
one  week  before  that  game. 


One  of  the  most  important  meet- 
ings held  recently  at  the  College 
of  Dentistry  was  that  of  the  East- 
ern District  Dental  Society,  a 
component  part  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Dental  Society,  made  up  of 
dentists  in  Douglas,  Sarpy  and 
Washington  counties.  An  even- 
ing session  was  held  at  the  Omaha 
Commercial  Club  rooms  in  con- 
junction with  the  meeting  of  the 
Douglas  County  Medical  Society, 
lectures  being  delivered  by  Drs. 
D.  C.  Bryant,  A.  0.  Hunt  and  W. 
L.  Shearer.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting lectures  delivered  during 
the  session  was  that  of  Dr.  W.  G. 
Crandall,  of  Spencer,  la.,  whose 
subject  was  "Amalgam."  Clinics 
were  held  in  the  Freshman  lecture 


room,  those  on  cavity  preparation 
being  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
C.  E.  Woodbury  and  those  on  the 
manipulation  of  amalgam  being  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Crandall.  The  Sen- 
ior students  attended  these  ses- 
sions. The  last  session  of  the  soci- 
ety was  held  at  a  dinner  given  at 
the  Hotel  Loyal,  the  principal  ad- 
dress being  that  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Baird 
of  Fremont. 


Among  the  welcome  visitors  at 
the  University  during  the  recent 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion were  Mr.  R.  J.  Barr,  super- 
intendent of  the  Grand  Island 
schools,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Matthews, 
principal  of  the  Grand  Island 
High  School.  Mr.  Matthews  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  re-election  as 
treasurer  of  the  association.  These 
gentlemen  were  specially  interest- 
ed in  their  former  students  who 
are  now  registered  at  Creighton — 
F.  S.  Taylor,  F.  L.  Huick  and  II. 
C.  Miller,  Jr.,  being  in  the  College 
of  Dentistry,  Messrs.  Ryder  and 
Regan  in  the  Medical,  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Thompson  in  the  Law, 
and  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Pharmacy 
College. 


The  bi-monthly  Medical  Semi- 
nar was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
November  21st,  in  the  parlors  of 
the  College  of  Medicine.  A  paper 
on  "Internal  Secretions"  was 
read  by  Dr.  Robert  Jellison,  and 
a  talk  delivered  hj  A.  L.  Muir- 
head,   Dean   of  the   College.     Dr. 
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C.  IT.  Foltz  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  the  city's 
pulmotor,  showing  the  manner  of 
applying  the  apparatus  to  both  a 
person  rescued  from  drowning 
and  one  overcome  by  gas. 


"Little  People  of  the  Dust,"  a 
novel  recently  issued  from  the 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  and  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Burke  Egan,  Arts 
'99,  is  proving  highly  successful. 
The  first  edition  was  ready  Octo- 
ber 15th  and  the  sales  were  so 
large  that  a  second  edition  was 
necessary  by  November  15th  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
Mr.  Egan  recently  rejected  a  prop- 
osition to  publish  another  novel 
in  serial  form  and  it,  too,  will  be 
issued  in  book  form  some  time  in 
the  near  future.  Its  title  is,  "The 
Hermit  of  Happy  Hollow,"  and  it 
deals  with  life  in  the  great  North- 
west. Mr.  Egan  thinks  it  a  bet- 
ter piece  of  work  than  "Little 
People  of  the  Dust"  and  expects 
that  it  will  prove  popular. 

The  Boston  Globe  for  Saturday, 
November  29th,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Burke  Egan,  A.  B.  '99. 

"The  author  of  'Little  People 
of  the  Dust,'  Joseph  Burke  Egan 
of  this  city,  shows  an  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  in 
child  life  that  lifts  the  novel  into 
favor.  The  setting  is  in  the  poor- 
er part  of  a  city,  but  the  heart 
beats  are  genuine,  and  whether  it 


be  love  or  adventure  that  holds 
the  attention  plot  is  absorbing  in 
interest. 

1 '  Child  life  is  not  a  field  that  has 
been  utilized  to  the  limit  and  Mr. 
Egan  has  been  successful  in  creat- 
ing some  real  characters  among 
young  people.  The  struggles  of 
those  who  are  pressed  down  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol are  always  appealing  and 
there  are  touches  of  humor  to 
lighten  the  somber  pictures.  The 
end  is  hopeful  and  leaves  a  pleas- 
ant impression  on  the  reader." 


On  Monday  evening,  November 
17th,  Professor  Charles  F.  Crow- 
ley, of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
gave  the  principal  address  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Omaha 
Technical  Club,  which  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  experiments 
arranged  by  Professor  Crowley, 
met  in  his  laboratory  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 


The  wireless  station  in  the  Sci- 
ence Department  has  proved  to  be 
a  great  success.  The  Arlington 
clock  signals  are  received  every 
day.  The  clock  is  so  regulated  as 
to  gain  one  second  in  every  hun- 
dred, so  that  if  one  listens  to  its 
beats  and  to  those  of  his  own  clock 
he  will  find  them  coming  closer 
together  until  finally  they  coin- 
cide, and  after  that  again  slowly 
separate,  to  be  coincident  again 
after  another  hundred  seconds. 
The  object  is  then  to  note  as  ac- 
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curately  as  possible  the  exact  sec- 
ond when  the  distant  and  home 
clock  are  perfectly  coincident.  An 
error  of  one  second  in  this  time 
then  means  an  error  of  only  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second  in  the  long- 
itude. Professor  Rigge  began  to 
practice  in  this  campaign  for  the 
first  time  on  November  22nd. 
There  are  three  series  of  seven 
minutes  each,  every  one  of  which 
contains  four  or  five  coincidences. 
Tie  could  observe  only  two  series, 
and  in  these  two  he  obtained  six 
coincidences,  the  greatest  diver- 
gence of  which  did  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  a  second.  He  is  certain 
that  with  a  little  practice  and 
some  improvements  in  his  method 
he  can  reduce  the  error  to  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second. 

Mr.  Cox,  weather  forecaster  of 
Chicago,  while  on  a  formal  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  weather  bureaus 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  visited 
the  University  on  November  19th 
and  expressed  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  Creighton  equip- 
ment. 


On  November  15th  the  'varsity 
team  met  and  easily  vanquished 
the  gritty  but  outclassed  represen- 
tatives of  Omaha  University,  the 


score  being  128  to  0,  and  even 
then  time  was  called  because  of 
darkness  before  the  final  quarter 
had  been  finished.  Only  forty- 
eight  minutes  of  actual  football 
were  played,  the  'varsity  rolling 
up  an  average  of  three  points  per 
minute.  The  visitors  were  clearly 
outclassed  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  the  score  was  60  to  0. 
Omaha  University  tried  the  for- 
ward pass  thirteen  times,  only  one 
going  for  a  short  gain.  Out  of 
thirty-three  passes  attempted  by 
Creighton  fourteen  went  for  a 
gain  of  388  yards.  In  the  second 
half  Coach  Miller  put  in  his  sub- 
stitute players,  who  succeeded  in 
running  up  another  Q8  points. 


Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Law  15/ 
has  been  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace  for  South  Omaha.  Mr.  E. 
T.  Hannon,  Law  '14,  was  recently 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in 
South  Omaha  and  a  short  time 
prior  to  his  appointment  Mr.  Sam- 
uel L.  O'Brien,  also  Law  '14,  was 
appointed  justice  for  Omaha. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 22nd,  representatives  of  the 
Colleges  of  Dentistry  and  Phar- 
macy played  a  6  to  6  draw  on 
Creighton  field. 


